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1 New “Self-Focus” 
Hearing Control 

The flick of your finger brings 
hearing into range for your par- 
ticular needs—for different voices 
and surroundings—as conven- 
iently as you focus a pair of bi- 
noculars. Outmodes the old-way 
“fixed-adjustment”’ principle. 


New Low-Operating-Cost 
Battery Circuit 


An exclusive circuit — especially 
developed by Zenith engineers 


to insure outstanding rform- 
ance throughout the life of the 
batteries. Brings average operat- 
ing cost to only 3/10 of one 
cent per hour. 





More than *40 


for a Quality Hearing Aid! 


America’s Overwhelming Swing to the New 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid Proves It! 


arn speaks for itself! America’s hard of hearing—eager to 
enjoy a fuller life, to take a more active part in working for Victory 
—are buying the Zenith at a rate undreamed of before in the hearing 
aid industry! Here, indeed, is conclusive evidence that no one need 
pay more than $40 for a quality hearing aid! 


How can Zenith bring its finest quality thus within reach of all? 
One reason, of course, is Zenith world leadership in the exclusive 
manufacture of radionic products. Another is this: The Zenith is built 
not to a price, but to an improved, modern principle of hearing aid 
design: INSTANT PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. You, yourself, “focus” 
this instrument for your particular hearing needs—for different voices 
and surroundings—as conveniently as you focus a pair of binoculars! 


That's why the Zenith requires no elaborate testing and frequent 
adjustments by high-paid, high-pressure salesmen...no special offices, 


home calls or other expensive “trimmings.” Zenith Quality Is in the 
Instrument Itself ! 


No longer is there any reason to delay hearing a demonstration. 
You owe it to yourself—to your country—to all who have your 
interest at heart. Your local Zenith-franchised optical establishment 
invites you. No one will urge you to buy, or call at your home. For 


free descriptive booklet, sent in plain envelope, mail the conven- 
ient coupon below —today. 


$ COMPLETE, READY TO WEAR 
QO Available at Zenith-Franchised Optical 


Establishments Throughout America 


Only Zenith Gives You These Great Advantages 


Gvaranice | 
~ AND YEAR 








Zenith’s Finest Quality 
—About } the Price 


You get the fine precision that 
modern knowledge and engineer- 
ing made Pa. at about %4 
the price of other quality vacuum 
tube instruments! One model — 
no ‘‘decoys.’’ One quality— 
Zenith’s finest. One price—$40. 


4 Zenith Guarantee 
5 -Year Service Policy 


Guaranteed by Zenith, world’s 
leading manufacturer of radionic 
products exclusively, for a full 
year. You also get unique Zenith 
5-year Service Policy with 
coverage enjoyed exclusively by 
Zenith wearers. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 





Accepted by American Medical Associ- 
ation Council on Physical Therapy 


MAKERS OF 


Good News for Our Canadian Friends, 
The New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid is 
now available in Canada—direct by mail 
only—at $40 complete (Canadian currency) 
with all transportation, duties and taxes 
paid! Write Zenith Radionics Corporation 
of Canada, Ltd., Guarantee Trust Bldg., 
Windsor, Ontario. 
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RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 


All Production Now for War or Rehabilitation 
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Under The Dome 






END OF EUROPEAN WAR by September is not wishful thinking. Churchill and Roose- 
velt both prophesy it, privately. Turkey, Portugal, Sweden are get-— 
ting ready for the peace conferences. 


FDR'S CHOICE FOR V. P. is still Henry Wallace, according to White House famil-— 
iars. There are plenty of guesses, however, that the nomination will 
finally go to: Paul McNutt, John Winant, even Wendell Willkie. 


UNION PAY RAISES are expected to average out at about 10%. War Labor Board is 
"doped" to lift Little Steel Formula a month or so before election, 
thus opening way for general wage increase. The Administration will 
then claim the credit for "taking care of labor." 


ALUMINUM AND MAGNESIUM are due to be released for production of civilian goods 
by mid-July. They will be the first metals released for general use. 


"HITLER'S COW BLITZ" is British farmers' term for the bombings by Nazi robot 
planes. Most of the bombs are landing along the South Coast of Eng- 
land where dairy production is heaviest. Bombs .scare cows. Scared 
cows don't give down milk. So England's home milk supply has dropped 
Since robot bombing began. In short, Adolf set out to slow down the 
invasion, but only succeeded in slowing down the cows. 


ARE BRITISH COOLING on FDR? Word is out that Churchill's. government might pre- 
fer a Republican next term because outlook for a Republican majority 
in Congress is most favorable. 


DEMOCRACY FOR EUROPE is a "must" that Russians are stressing more than the Al- 
lies. That may sound cock~eyed yet a USSR magazine, "War and the 
Working Class," recently criticized the Allies for putting “odious 
persons in posts of local authority" in liberated areas of Europe, 
then added, "After four or five years of intolerable oppression under 
the Nazi yoke, the democratic nations of Europe will want to straight- 
en their backs. All these people will crave real, thorough-going de- 
mocracy. The future of Europe depends on it." 


SITUATION IN CHINA is looking up. Not because Wallace made promises ‘in Chung- 
king but more supplies, men and planes are crossing the Himalayas. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CONFERENCE to adjust postwar prices and ceilings is cooking 
in Washington. Argentina, Australia, Britain, Canada and USA are 
mulling plans over now. They are expected to invite USSR in for the 
final talks, sometime this fall. 


INTERNATIONAL CARTELS are all right, it seems, if government runs them. State 
Dept: is breathing life into its latest paper-child, a sort of inter- 
national AAA to control export-import trade of food and commodities. 
The proposal has gone to England for British government's okay. If 
private capital tries to play the same harp, there'll be loud Wash- 
ington screams about "monopoly." 


OPA DOESN'T EAT FRUIT. That, at least, is the inference. In Washington, where 
OPA headquarters, red raspberries cost $1.30 per quart last week. 
Black raspberries retailed for 70c qt., cherries for 35-40c a lb., 
fresh apricots for 39c a lb. Watermelons were $1.50 to $2 apiece. 


Cantaloupes sold for 60c apiece. 


FREE GERMANY COMMITTEE, dominated by USSR, has enough power inside Nazi Germany 
now to keep Ernest Thaelmann, leader of German Communists, away from 
Gestapo who have been searching for him since his escape from a prison 
camp months ago. Committee is trying to persuade Reichswehr to over- 
throw Hitler. 
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the attack that, with the swift fall of the Far 
East plantations, cut America’s rubber life- 
line and brought the world’s most motorized 
nation face to face with catastrophe as its 
rubber reserve dwindled. 









THE FIRST ALL-SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRE built in 
America was made by Goodyear in 1937 
from a special synthetic developed by 
Goodyear, in many respects similar to that 
produced in government plants today. It 
outwore the best European synthetic tires. 





SYNTHETIC TIRES FOR CIVILIANS went into produc- 
tion in all Goodyear tire plants in 1943, as 
part of the government’s program to keep 
America’s passenger cars rolling in 1944. 
These tires are now available for essential 
driving. 


FORTUNATELY, NEARLY 20 YEARS EARLIER, Good- 
year research chemists had begun experi- 
ments looking toward production of a 
synthetic rubber from hydrocarbons com- 
mon in the United States, as a possible 
source of rubber free from foreign control. 





FIRST TIRES FOR THE ARMY, entirely made from 
synthetic rubber produced in these new gov- 
ernment-owned plants, were built by Good- 
year and delivered early in 1943. In front- 
line service they gave excellent account of 
themselves. 


ea 

TODAY THE DANGER FADES as new synthetic tires 
replace prewar “bald” treads. Motorists find 
Goodyears give standout performance; 
and that the veteran Goodyear dealer organ- 
ization is most experienced and best equip- 
ped to give service that insures best wear. 


GOODFSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 










U.S. AND BRITISH PATENTS covering synthetic rub- 
ber manufacture were granted to Goodyear, 
following the development in 1927 of an 
improved process resembling today’s 
method. (To help win the war, Goodyear 
gave broad patent rights to the government.) 





AMERICA’S FIRST COMMERCIAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLANT. After several years of pilot plant oper- 
ations the first complete commercial unit 
plant for manufacturing synthetic rubber 
was built and put into operation by Good- 
year in 1941, 





THIS TWENTY-YEAR RECORD OF LEADERSHIP IN 
DEVELOPING AND IMPROVING SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER IS THE REASON GOODYEAR SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER TIRES ARE NOW THE BEST YOU CAN 
BUY. IT EXPLAINS WHY TODAY, AS FOR THE 
PAST 29 YEARS: MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOOD- 
YEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
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HOUSANDS of tiny vials, filled 

with the historic soil of Philadel- 
phia’s Independence Square and capped by 
replicas of the Liberty Bell, will be sold 
throughout the United States this summer 
by Boy Scouts in connection with War 
Bond drives. 

The soil is earth excavated from an 
area directly beneath the rotunda of Inde- 
pendence Hall to make way for a con- 
crete vault, reinforced with steel, into 
which the Liberty Bell can be lowered 
during future periods of emergency . . 
such as fire, bombings or sudden invasion. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America is underwriting the cost of the 
vault and its elaborate system of eleva- 
tors and safety mechanisms. The concern, 
one of the largest fire and marine insur- 
ance companies in the U. S., was organ- 
ized in 1792 in the same room where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 

When the new vault is completed, a 
touch of the button will lower the Liberty 
emblem into the depths of earth in eleva- 
tor fashion, a heavy concrete sliding door 
sealing it in hermetically. Originally, a 
solid steel enclosure was contemplated, 
but scarcity of strategic war metal mate- 
rials necessitated a change in plans. 

The job is under joint auspices of the 
City of Philadelphia, official custodians 
of the relic, and the Independence Hall 
Association, a group of prominent Phila- 
delphians headed by Common Pleas Court 
Judge Edwin O. Lewis. The insurance 
company has hired the York Safe and 
Lock Co., of York, Pa., to install the 
vault. 

Because the soil beneath Independence 
Hall has not been disturbed since the 
structure was built in 1732, historical so- 
cieties believe that somewhere in the ex- 
cavated soil may be coins, relics, or other 
objects that may prove of historic value. 
Accordingly, a committee of renowned 
archeologists has been named to stand by 
as every ounce of removed earth is care- 
fully analyzed. The committee includes 
Dr. J. Alden Mason, Curator of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum; Donald 
Cadzow, of the Pennsylvania State His- 
torical Commission, and Francis S. Ron- 
alds, National Parks Regional Supervisor. 
Test borings reveal a solid foundation 


of substantial soil to a depth of so feet 
or more below old Independence Hall. 
The Department of Public Works, of the 
Philadelphia municipal government will 
install under-pinnings under the State 
House to support it while excavation goes 
on for the subterranean chamber. 

Novel use of the waste earth thus ex- 
tracted has been approved by Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau in connection 
with the Fifth War Loan Drive. Boy 
Scouts alone will have exclusive sale of the 
vials of earth, to be sold to War Bond 
buyers. 

Construction of the vault also has re- 
vived suggestions to electric-weld the bell 
and make it ring again—if possible. 

Franklin Institute members in Philadel- 





Artist's drawing of vault for relic in Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


phia have been beseeched by a group of 
metallurgists to let them try to weld the 
crack in the bell, which last rang on July 
8, 1835, as Chief Justice Marshall’s fun- 
eral cortege passed by. On occasion it has 
been tapped with a padded hammer but 
only a muffled sound results. 

Several metallurgists believe the bell 
could be safely welded in view of the ad- 
vances made in that science. But Dr. 
Henry B. Allen, a director of Franklin In- 
stitute and an expert in welding, believes 
the symbol of Liberty should not be tam- 
pered with. He says metallurgists are not 
wholly agreed the experiment would prove 
a success; to tinker with it might prove 
disastrous. “Let well enough atone,” he 


says. 














































The Declaration of Independence was 
saved by a pack of horseflies that swarmed 
into Independence Hall in Philadelphia on 
July .4, 1776. Or so goes a story Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore, of West Virginia, dug 
up from musty old correspondence for a 
radio talk. 

While Thomas Jefferson and his come 
patriots were squirming uneasily from 
fear that a small group of irreconcilables 
might wreck the great document with their 
bickerings and amendments, a swarm of 
horseflies took off from a nearby stable. 
Into the chamber. they flew, settling on 
stockinged legs to bite as only horseflies 
can bite in July. 

Result: an overruling of minority squab- 
bles and a quick retreat. The delegates 
went away swatting horseflies, but only 
after the all-important vote on the Decla- 
ration had been taken. 


* * * 


Rep. Howard H. Buffett, Omaha Ree 
publican, waded through some 30 to 35 
pending bills proposing various kinds 
of aid to small business, then went to 
work and wrote one of his own. Its 
main feature would suspend taxes and 
“other government hobbles” for 3 
years on new business enterprises 
started by returning war veterans. A 
first termer, Buffett knows little busi- 
ness backward. He’s now interested in 
an ice business and a feed and grain 
concern. He started them from scratch. 


* *” * 


Senator Joe Ball, of Minnesota, can’t 
get very excited about the warning of 
Oscar Johnston, National Cotton Council 
president, that the South will turn to dairy- 
ing and livestock (Washington Parade, 
June 19) if forced to quit cotton. The 
warning was in connection with a plea for 
a “fair deal” for cotton.in its competition 
with rayon and for margarine from cotton- 
seed oil in competition with butter. 

“Our region might lose a small part of 
its market for some dairy items,” Ball 
commented. “But from a national view- 
point, it would be a wholesome thing for 
the country for the South to switch over 
from a one-crop economy to a completely 
diversified agriculture.” 


a2 &-s 





Smithsonian Institution is purring with 
scientific satisfaction these days over hit- 
ting the nail so squarely on the head with 
its war publications. Its expeditions to 
far corners of the world completely sus- 
pended, it has been devoting its energy to 
a series of war background studies to help 
the Army and Navy learn about strange 
new lands. 

First of these was “Origin of the Far 
Eastern Civilizations,” issued in June 
1942. This was followed by studies on 


Washington Parade 





the Soviet Union, Philippines, Polynesians, 
Japs, Siam, New Guinea, Egypt, Alaska, 
Iceland, and the island peoples of the 
Western Pacific. As it worked out, when 
the Marines landed they usually had a 
Smithsonian book in their hip pockets 
telling all about where they were going. 

Right now, says W. P. True, Smithson- 
ian editor, a book on Burma is hot off the 
press; another on China has gone to the 
printer, and the latest of all, covering the 
outer islands of the Pacific approaching 
Japan is in final preparation. 

x * * 


Rep. George G. Sadowski, of Detroit, 
put his ancestry and religion ahead of 
partisanship when he flew to the defense of 
Buffalo’s Joe Mruk on the floor of the 
House. Sadowski is a Democrat, Mruk a 
Republican. Both are Catholics and Poles. 
Sadowski claimed that Buffalo politicians 
had turned thumbs down on Mruk, seek- 
ing reelection to a second term in Con- 
gress, because of his nationality and faith. 

“Un-American intolerance and bigotry 
again raise their heads,” the riled De- 


‘troiter told the House. 


“The dictatorship suggested by the ac- 
tion against Mr. Mruk smacks of the de- 
nial of freedom of conscience, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of ballot. It exudes the aroma of false 
nationality. It would justify callous ex- 
ploitation of the rights of the individual. 
for the whim of a leadership. It denies 
the hope of peace in the world—ever. 
“On D-Day, here on the floor of this 
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House, there was no jubilation, no sense 
of winning a battle or a war. Nothing but 
prayerful hope that God in His justice 
would lead America to victory. No word 
of races or religion. No recrimination be- 
cause of ancestry or theology. Americans 
all—hoping and praying to Him.” 


* * * 


Enlisted privates of the Revolution. 
says the Library of Congress, were al- 
lowed $6.66 a month, but were infre- 
quently paid. Privates’ monthly pay in 
other wars: War of 1812, $8; Mexican 
War, $8; Civil War, $16; Indian Wars, 
$16; Spanish-American War, $20; 
World War I, $36; World War II, $50. 


* * * 


New addition to the bright young men 
in the Administration’s inner circle is 
Charles F. Brannan, former Denver law- 
yer, who moved into the picture as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture. The appoint- 
ment adds considerable administrative 
talent to a Department that can use it. 

Brannan is strictly a New Deal product. 
Now only 40, he entered Government 
service back in 1935 as assistant regional 
attorney for Rex Tugwell’s old Resettle- 
ment Administration in Denver. He had 
practiced law 6 years prior to that, ‘fol- 
lowing his graduation from Denver Uni- 
versity Law School. He stepped up to 
the post of regional attorney and in 1941 
became regional director of the Farm 
Security Administration, successor to the 
Tugwell agency. Several months ago he 
was promoted again and brought to Wash- 
ington as FSA’s assistant administrator in 
charge of some phases of the program in 
the West. His specialty is irrigation law. 
His only direct tie-up with agriculture is 
an interest in a Colorado cattle ranch. 
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CLINCHER—New Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Brannan takes ooth, gets bussed by wife 
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HER DADDY was hero, she's proud of medal. 


Wistful, touching pride shone on the 
face of 4-year-old Sari Earlyn Berman 
(see picture), when she received the Mari- 
ner’s Medal, awarded to her father, from 
Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery. Her 
father, Chief Mate Saul H. Berman, was 
lost in the bombing of the S.S. Bienville 
in the Bay of Bengal early in the war. The 
child and her mother came from their 
home in New Orleans for the presentation. 


x* * * 


If members of Congress find themselves 
tongue-tied before a crowd or break out 
in a cold sweat when called on for a few 
remarks at lodge meeting, they now have 
an opportunity to “overcome timidity and 
fear” and become “dynamic.” All they 
have to do is sign up for speech classes 
just announced in Washington by Elton R. 
Shaw, veteran prohibition lecturer, author 
of an odd assortment of books, and former 
colleke debating coach. 

Prof. Shaw’s enterprise, styled the 
Thomas Jefferson College of Speech Edu- 
cation, made its bow with an invitation to 
all senators and representatives, urging 
their attendance at opening exercises in a 
hotel ballroom. With each invitation was 
a scholarship coupon good for $10 on the 
tuition of those enrolling for the Speech 
Fundamentals Course. 

“Come and see for yourself,” Shaw told 
his congressional prospects, “what it will 
do for you, your earning power, and your 
realization of the more abundant life.” 

The course not only helps overcome 
that panicky feeling, he pointed out, it 
shows how to become “more interesting 
and popular” and to develop “a winning 
Personality.” It also offers a ready route 
to successful after dinner chatter and the 
art of proposing toasts. In general, he in- 
dicated, Speech Fundamentals are the key 
to leadership, poise and about everything 
a well-heeled congressman ought to have. 

We were so intrigued with the whole 
idea, we went around to see Prof. Shaw. 





He operates, we found, from a small office 
devoted to office supplies and his own 
books. Speaking is still an art and a sci- 
ence, he told us. He gave us positions, 
gestures and a few dramatized anecdotes 
to illustrate what he meant. He didn’t en- 
roll us, but it was a temptation, what with 
the chance of matriculating right along 
with members of Congress. Prof. Shaw 
wasn’t too sure that the congressmen 
would show up—the summer recess was 
against it—but he was counting on a neat 
bag of congressional secretaries and clerks. 
Digging in a little further, we found 
that Prof. Shaw has been in the speaking 
game about 40 years. He was a debating 
giant at Ohio Wesleyan, where he gradu- 
ated in 1907. He was captain of the de- 
bating team two years. From college he 
went into a teaching, lecturing and writing 
career. He used his platform talents 
mainly as a prohibition speaker for a 
number of years. He taught and coached 
debating at Ohio Wesleyan and Kansas 
Wesleyan. His fifteen books include: “The 
Curse of Drink or Stories of Hell’s Com- 
merce,” “The Love Affairs of Washington 
and Lincoln,” and “The Body Taboo—Its 
Origin, Effect and Modern Denial.” The 
professor is a native of Grand Rapids. 


* * 


That old 7-year cycle is creeping up 
on us, warns Donald W. Sawtelle, of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s agri- 
culture department. 

“We've had 7 good crop years and 
the odds against a continuation of good 
growing weather are lengthening every 
month. The manpower and machinery 
shortages greatly increase the hazard. 
The scales of fortune may dip either 
way.” 


* * * 


Young Navy officers polishing swivel 
chairs in Washington are chuckling over 
the swath cut by a breezy ex-business ex- 
ecutive from New York who rolled into 
town a while ago with brand new lieuten- 
ant’s stripes on his sleeve. Equipped with 
a glib tongue and unlimited folding money, 
he solved his creature comforts in a jam- 
packed city in the most direct way. For 
sleeping quarters, he picked out an apart- 
ment to his liking in the embassy section 
of Sixteenth Street, asked the astonished 
owner to name his own price, and paid 
him spot cash for lease, furnishings and 
occupancy that afternoon. To stock his 
larder he bought up ration books from 
enlisted sailors. To solve parking difficul- 
ties, he simply took over a spot in the 
private parking lot of the Federal Reserve 
Board, across the street from the Navy 
building, then talked Secret Service agents 
out of doing anything about it. 

Finally, he opened an office drive with 
candy and flowers. Result: obliging 
WAVES took over his work. 

The Navy had the final word, though. 
The talkative officer with the big bank- 
roll was suddenly transferred. Now he’s 
fighting the war off the Jersey coast. 
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A slap-happy mocking bird, amuck 
from the heat or just for the heck of it, 
chose the shrubbery at the south end of 
the Capitol for a daily concert during the 
exciting period following the invasjon. 
Congressmen were so impressed they 
stopped in flocks to listen. Rep. John 
Rankin, of Tupelo, Miss., promptly in- 
serted a speech in the Congressional Rec- 
ord praising the mocking -bird—Missis- 
sippi’s official feathered emblem—as “the 
most irresistible lobbyist” in Washing- 
ton. “If something is not done he is going 
to have himself unanimously chosen as 
our national representative.” 

Rep. William P. Lambertson, of Kan- 
sas, described the mockingbird as an omen 
of “victory and cheer.” Rep. Joseph R. 
Bryson, of South Carolina, admitted that 
he, too, was thrilled by the bird and in- 
serted in the Record a poem, “I’m a Lit- 
tle Mockingbird,” by Horace C. Carlisle, 
Capitol employe. 

* * ca 


Canada forked over 10% of its contri- 
bution to the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration in a cere- 





Pig 7. od 
GOV. LEHMAN takes Canada’s UNRRA check. 


mony in the office of Director General 
Herbert H. Lehman (seated in picture). 
The- check for $7,700,000 in Canadian 
money (about $6,999,000 in U. S. dollars) 
was delivered by L. B. Pearson, minister- 
counselor of the Canadian embassy and 
chairman of the UNRRA supply commit- 
tee. Each uninvaded member of the 
United Nations is contributing 1% of its 
natiogal income for the year ended June 
30, 1943, to UNRRA’s pot—10% in iis 
national currency, and 90% in supplies. 
U. S. share: $1,350,000,000. 


* * * 


U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
had requests for its literature from nearly 
everybody, but was a little surprised when 
one came through from the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Alcatraz. Now it’s wondering 
what they grow on the Rock. 
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The Week at Home 


iger and Vision" was the challenge hurled at Republicans by party leaders as 

































GOP convention epened. Hoover, Warren and Luce reiterated this theme in first three days. 


The G.0.P. Turns to Youth 


Keynoters face their party toward post- 
war tasks of “individual freedom.” 


“In the West there is little fear of 
failure apd no fear of trying. That spirit 
of youth is the spirit of this convention.” 

So California’s Gov. Earl Warren key- 
noted the 23rd national convention of the 
Republican Party at Chicago’s sprawling 
Stadium. Herbert Hoover and Clare 
Booth Luce sounded the same note in 
speeches the next day. From Hoover's 
California to Luce’s Connecticut, the 
GOP’s 1,047 delegates met with a de- 
mand to “Take your hats off to the past, 
but take your coats off to the future.” 

The nomination of Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York as presidential candidate 
and Gov. Warren as vice-president seemed 
a foregone conclusion. Caucases pledged 
841 votes for Dewey on the first ballot— 
312 more than he needed to win the 
nomination. The booms for Ohio’s Bricker 
and Minnesota’s Stassen limped into Chi- 
cago two days before the convention 
opened, produced vague band noises, half- 
heartedly passed out buttons then made 
a running dive for the Dewey bandwagon. 

Most potent: words of the convention, 
possibly of deeper meaning than the ad- 
dress the candidate himself was sched- 
uled to deliver late in the week, lay in 
the “farewell” ‘speech delivered by Her- 
bert Hoover on June 27. “And may I say 
this to youth:—” the ex-President con- 
cluded. “You have a great material heri- 
tage. You are receiving millions of farms 
and homes built by your forebears. There 
have been prepared for you magnificent 
cities, great shops and industries. But you 
have even a greater heritage. This is the 





heritage of religious faith, of morals and 
of liberty. There is no problem which 
confronts the nation that cannot be solved 
in this framework. You in your own man- 
ner can lead our people away from the 
jungle of disorderly, cynical and bitter 
ideas, the topsy-turvy confusions, the 
hopelessness and lack of faith and de- 
featism that have haunted this nation 
over these dozen years. You can lead this 
nation back to unity of purpose again.” 


Seamen and Strikes 


Fighters, asking 
money to pay 


weapons, send 
higher wages. 


only 
strikers 


Warship crewmen who said they haven’t 
had shore leave for a year had their say 
about wildcat strikes in war plants. Send- 
ing $412 to help pay wage increases de- 
manded by strikers, seamen aboard the 
U.S. Coos Bay, somewhere at sea, wrote: 

“If the Wright strike is over, just 
choose another. There are always plenty 
at hand.” All they wanted in return was 
arms production with which to end the 
war. The letter referred to the unauthor- 
ized Lockland, O., Wright plant strike. 


More Civilian Goods 


Restrictions on some products eased, 


others listed for future manufacture. 


War restrictions on manufacture of a 
few civilian products were eased last week. 
At that time the War Production Board 
okayed future production of hundreds of 
other “éssential” civilian goods as soon as 
plants and materials can be spared. 

One immediate production bonus for ci- 
vilians gives manufacturers of galvanized 
iron cans, tubs, pails, buckets, scuttles. 
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etc., 745% to 25% more iron and steel. 
Another order allows installation of fuel- 
saving heating equipment without special 
WPB approval if total cost is no more 
than $25,000.- As of today, civilian needs 
will be met in this order: (1) items in 
acute shortage—mechanical refrigerators, 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, electric 
ranges, hairpins and bobby pins; (2) items 
in serious shortage—bicycles, ice refrig- 
erators, baby cribs, play pens and alarm 
clocks; and (3) items needed but in better 
supply—extension cords, incandescent 
lamps, hearing aid batteries, vacuum bot- 
tles and kitchen sinks. 


Now It’s Official 


FDR’s special committee finds cost of 
living has risen more than BLS claims. 


President Roosevelt finally got the news 
that living costs have gone up faster and 
higher than the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index indicated. 

The Bureau, according to a report of 
the President’s Committee on Cost of 
Living, has “grossly understated” the rise 
since the war began. 

The Committee said food prices have 
been going up faster than the national 
average in the cities, are nearly twice as 
high as the index shows. 

Labor leaders nodded their heads. 





G. |. Joe's “bill of rights,” the $6,s500,- 
000,000 veterans’ aid bill (PATHFINDER, 
June 26), became law when President 
Roosevelt signed it. Only merchant sea- 
men are excluded from its benefits. Said 
FDR: “I -trust Congress will also soon 
provide similar opportunities for members 
of the merchant marine.” 


Repairs Must Wait 


WPB tightens lumber controls as short- 
age looms; civilians are hardest hit. 

Repairs on the back fence may have to 
wait indefinitely as_a result of strict con- 
trols placed on lumber at consumer levels 
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TWO-PARTY MACHINE, run by Mrs. C. Fitzmaurice at the Chicago Stadium, will tabulate 
all Presidential and Vice Presidential votes in both Republican and Democratic conventionss 


by WPB effective August 1. Object is to 
bring a 259-over-supply-demand into line. 

Sharpest cuts in over-all allocations 
will be on toys, furniture and citizens who 
buy for minor repairs, wood-working hob- 
bies, similar purposes. Less seriously hit 
will be industrial users who, however, will 
be given lumber to manufacture only arti- 
cles on the “critical shortage’’ listt 

Only lumber available for consumers 
will be that left after war needs are met. 


After talking with President Roosevelt, 
Gov. Ellis Arnall, Georgia, predicted FDR 
would accept a fourth term nomination. 
The President might make a “big public 
statement” soon after the GOP conven- 
tion. Arnall said Vice President Wallace 
also would be nominated. 


Chilly Days Ahead 


Big cut in his phone fund may force 
eard rationing of coal declares Ickes. 
Coal rationing threats sounded in Wash- 
ington again when Interior Secretary Har- 
old Ickes berated Congress for limiting 
him to $40,000 for telegrams and long dis- 
tance calls. He had asked for $375,000. 
The curb will “cripple the whole coal 
program,” he said, adding: “The arbi- 
trary action might so curtail activities of 
the Solid Fuels Administration (headed 
by Ickes) that the job of handling fuel 
might have to be turned over to OPA, 
with resulting card rationing of coal.” 
Cuts in coal consumption will be neces- 
sary anyhow, he said, with consumers 
getting at least 10% less than last winter. 


Red Faces 


Columnist scoops Congress on Dies re- 
port about CIO and the Administration. 


Newest anti-columnist storm to swirl 
through Congress broke about the shoul- 


ders of Westbrook Pegler for disclosing 
alleged evidence of the Dies Committee 


on Un-American Activities before it was ~ 


laid before the House. , 

Pegler told how subpoenaed (by the 
Dies Committee) long distance telephone 
records linked CIO’s Political Action 
Committee with the White House and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Vice President Henry 
Wallace, Department of Justice, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, various regional di- 
rectors of Farm Security Administration. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., N. Y.) linked 
Pegler and the Dies unit ina stinging 
blast: “Pegler and the Dies Committee are 
roosters crowing at the same back door.” 

Rep. Vito Marcantonio (A. L., N. Y.) 
called for “a most careful investigation.” 
But this fact remained: Pegler had 
scooped Congressmen on their own job. 


Shipbuilding records continue to fall. 
Newest record was set by George Lawley 
& Co., Boston, when it launched a 150- 
foot pre-fabricated landing craft seven 
hrs. and one min. after construction started. 


Halls of Congress 


Solons vote 67 billion dollars, extend 
OPA for another year before recessing. 


Congressmen are at home on their first 
vacation since Christmas to mend fences 
and report on their activities. Their last 
week in Washington was jam-packed with 
action prior to recess until August 1. 

In their closing sermon the solons:— 

Extended OPA for another year. Con- 
troversial Bankhead amendment, tying 
raw cotton parity to cotton textile prices 
was eliminated as was another to increase 
crude oil price ceilings. However, rent 
controls were liberalized and defense of 
violations can now be based on pleas they 
were unintentional. (Only 15 senators 
were on the floor when the compromise 


J 


bill was finally approved and passed.) 

Appropriations passed totalled $67,199,- 
237,127, including $524,781,718 for agri- 
culture, $629,927,697 for Farm Security 
Administration, 49 billion for the War De- 
partment. 


* * * 


EAST: Repeal of the Federal $5 auto 
use tax was demanded by the State Auto- 
mobile Association in Buffalo, N. Y. 

John Golden, Broadway producer, gave 
$100,000 to the Foundation Advisory 
Committee in New York for advancement 
of the legitimate theater. 

In Washington, Ralph A. Bard, Chi- 
cago, was nominated by. FDR and con- 
firmed by the Senate as under-secretary 
of the Navy. 

Upwards of 145 persons were killed in a 
tornado that lashed through some 15 towns 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Prop- 
erty loss was estimated in the“millions. 


MIDWEST: Congressional investigation 
of a WLB order denying 40,000 truck 
drivers collective bargaining rights was 
demanded in St. Paul, Minn., by the Mid- 
west Operators Association. 

Federal authorities announced in Chi- 
cago a black market ring in gas, sugar, fuel 
oil ration coupons had been broken. 


WEST: First troops to see offensive 
land action, 1,200 Marines, docked at San 
Francisco for 30 day furloughs after two 
years in the Pacific. 

Will Rogers’ widow, Mrs. Betty B. 
Rogers, 65, died at her Santa Monica, 
Calif., home. She will be buried at the 
Rogers Memorial, Claremore, Okla. 


SOUTH: Between 35 and 40 Jackson, 
Miss., policemen were fired for organizing 
a union. Civilian volunteers and Army 
M. P.’s took over temporarily. 

Wives of Gunter Field cadets at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., organized a “self-protection 
plan” (travel in pairs or with escorts), 
after*ene woman was mysteriously slain. 
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CURED OF POLIO, Mike Tibbett, son of 
singer Lawrence Tibbett, greets Minneapo- 
lis Mayor Kline and Sister Elizabeth Kenny. 















































Soldiers’ Vote (1864) 


On July 15, when governors of various 
states announce that it will be legal for 
members of the armed forces outside the 
country to send in federal ballots for the 
November election, few will have any- 
thing to say about what happened 80 
years ago. Just the same, when the sol- 
diers in Europe and Asia are given oppor- 
tunity to name their choice for President, 
history will be repeating itself, again. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, when Lincoln was op- 
posed by General McClellan, it was Lin- 
coln who insisted that if a “man is good 
enough to stop a bullet, he is good enough 
to have the ballot.” 

It was necessary then for each state to 
amend its constitution to provide for ab- 
sentee voting. Vigorous campaigning took 
place, the bitterest opposition in the Dem- 
ocratic press coming from Chicago and 
New York. Finally, out of the 23 states 
in the Union, 14 passed the necessary leg- 
islation. 

Mechanics for voting were quite simple 
in 1864. On the morning of Nov. 7, elec- 
tion day, an agent appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the state in which the camp was 
situated came to the voting place with the 
necessary ballots. With him were repre- 
sentatives of the two parties, one for each 
brigade in camp. The ballots, after being 


marked, were placed in an empty pork 
barrel, or some similar receptacle. When 
voting was completed, ballots were 


counted and returns were telegraphed to 
Washington. Campaign oratory in the 
camps was prohibited. Any soldier caught 
wantonly destroying a ballot was subject 
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Only 23°%/, of Civil War's 
Union fighters voted, after 
Lincoln insisted that they 
be given the opportunity. 


‘ya 


is 


to court martial under the regulations. 

Of the million men in service only about 
230,000 voted. But many of the soldiers 
were under 21, and there were many areas 
in which there was no balloting because 
fighting was in progress. Further, there 
was no provision at all for voting by the 
Navy. Full returns showed that about 
75% of the votes were cast for Lincoln. 
An unbiased study made many years later 
revealed that there had been no pressure 
exerted on men by their officers. 

In states without an absentee voters’ 
law, Army officers who favored the Ad- 
ministration arranged to give their men 
furloughs a?ound election day. This was 
especially true in Indiana where General 
Sherman, in command, had received a let- 
ter from Lincoln suggesting that “any- 
thing you can do to let these soldiers go 
home to vote will be greatly in point.” 

Lincoln was naturally gratified with the 
results that came in from camps and hos- 
pitals although he had become accustomed 
to charges that he was campaigning every 
time he addressed soldiers passing through 
Washington or spoke to them in hospitals 
and convalescent homes. Lincoln’s re- 
election was conceded about midnight, but 
the President stayed on in the telegraph 
office near the White House until 2 a.m., 
listening to straggling returns. 

Once the war was over, difficulties of 
soldier voting were forgotten again or, 
more conveniently, left to the future. 


That’s why there has been so much argu- 
ment this time. 

And, hopeful as ever that there will be 
no more wars and consequently no further 
need for constitutional machinery to per- 
mit balloting by soldiers away from home, 
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officials aren’t likely to set up any perma- 
nent procedure. Focal point of interest 
this fall for historians, politicians and 
statisticians will be: In what proportions 
and which way will soldiers vote in 1944 
as compared to 1864? 


One-Man Censor Bureau 


Lt. Walter A. Campbell, of 4902—3o0th 
Avenue S., Seattle, is in Persia these days 
acting as the one-man censor office in 
Teheran. Teheran is an Asiatic cross-roads, 
the focus of a hundred tribal groups and of 
two dozen different languages and dialects. 

This babel of tongues, however, does 
not bother-Lt. Campbell. He has, besides 
English, a reading and writing knowledge 
of Chinese, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Latin, German, Dutch, Italian, Russian 
and—soon—Persian. 


Life of a Lyceum 


Newcomers to Jenkintown, Pa., a sub- 
urb of Philadelphia, have only to look at 
the inscription on an old colonial building 
in towmto tell where the name of the 
place came from. “Jenkins’ Town Ly- 
ceum” is written where many fail to see 
it and where others have to be told that 
this is where most good things in the area 
got their start, in an association which 
held weekly discussions on cultural sub- 
jects as far back as 1839. The lyceum 
was suggested a year earlier, records say, 
at a meeting held at the home of Mary 
Jenkins Ross, founder of the society, 
which remains in operation today. 

The Lyceum has had a quiet history of 
service, except when there was a division 
of members over Abolition. At that time, 
a number withdrew. Every church in 
Jenkintown, including a Roman Catholic 
and a Negro congregation, had its be- 
ginnings here, holding services in the 
building until they had their own house. 
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of worship. Primary departments of the 
Jenkintown School met at the Lyceum 
until 1866, when the grade school was 
erected. 


Even today, membership isn’t open to. 


the public. New members must be voted 
on, and membership is limited to 25, each 
of the 25 coming from a pioneer Jenkin- 
town family. 


Northernmost USA 


One the Quiz Kids haven’t answered 
yet is: What is the most northerly point 
in the United States? Here’s the answer: 
Excluding Alaska, it’s under the waters of 
Northwest Angle Inlet, Lake of the 
Woods, Minn. Two cast iron monuments 
make note of the fact, one of them in 
Manitoba and“the other in Ontario. Just 
a little piece of Minnesota lies across the 
Lake of the Woods, north of Arnesen. 

The Treaty of Peace concluded at Paris 
September 3, 1783, provided that the 
boundary should pass through Lake of 
the Woods to “the most northwestern 
point thereof, and thence on a due west 
course to the River Mississippi.” As the 
source of the Mississippi was later found 
to lie south of this west course, the bound- 
ary was projected south on a meridian 
from the northweSternmost point to the 
49th parallel, leaving this little isthmus or- 
phaned, almost, and entirely disconnected 
by land from the rest of the nation. Later 
still the, water boundary was found to 
cross the meridian line several times, leav- 
ing small areas of water sometimes in 
Canada and sometimes in the United 
States so, by agreement, the initial point 
was moved nearly one mile south to a 
place where there could be no conflict of 
jurisdiction over water. 


General Omar N. Bradley, General 
Eisenhower’s right hand man, doesn’t 
smoke. Member of Church of Christ: 
hence would not play baseball on Sunday. 


Shoulderstrap Legend 


Old army legends recently dug up in 
the files of the government archives give 
answer, apparently, to the puzzler as to 
why the army officer who wears the oak- 
leaf insignia outranks the officer who 
wears the bars. 

According to the legend, a lieutenant— 
or subaltern as he was once known—was 
obliged to take an elevated position in the 
field to observe operations under his com- 
mand; so, he climbed the first bar of a 
fence. Since the captain must of necessity 
observe more men, he quite naturally 
climbed up two bars. 

Still higher in rank is the major, who, 
because he must watch maneuvers from 
a greater plane, climbs into an oak tree. 
On the other hand, the lieutenant-colonel 
who rules all he surveys takes to the silver 
spruce, while his august superior—the 
colonel—must raise himself to the level of 
the lofty eagle. 

But the general, who has thousands of 








men to command, must climb to the astral 
regions—thus the stars! 


Waist Paper 


There’s good psychology behind the 
signs, tacked on bins for waste paper 
collection scattered along the streets of 
Tucson, Arizona. However, sign-painters, 
sometimes gifted in misspelling, don’t like 
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every time an antelope is killed by a na- 
tive of Wyoming, the rancher who owns 
the land where the animal was shot gets 
$2. The rancher gets $5 when an out-of- 
the-state gun does the killing. Wyoming 
ranchmen have picked up $10,661 that 
way this. past season. , 

The arrangement, says A. R. Bastian, 
of Chugwater, has been most satisfactory 
to hunters, and the ranchmen are not com- 





to make mistakes on purpose and, it 
seems, civic pride is deeply offended by 
orthographical errors. 

Only patriotism and pledges of anony- 
mity brought a Tucson sign-painter to 
paint WAIST on signs when, he said, all 
the world, including the worst of,sign- 
painters, knew the word should be 
WASTE. The proposition was made to 
him by Lee Little, manager of KTUC, 
the city’s radio station. Little told him 
it was really a patriotic gesture—and so 
it turned ouf. 

No sooner had the “WAIST” signs ap- 
peared on the salvage bins than telephone 
calls, telegrams and letters began pouring 
into the city’s salvage committee. What 
was all this? One complainant, an army 
man, said such signs weren’t at all proper 
in a city of culture, the home of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. A visitor from over- 
seas said the whole thing was a sign of 
moral deterioration. School-teachers led 
the list with assertions that they couldn’t 
be expected to get far when such evi- 
dences of carelessness were so flagrant 
among the city fathers. 

Explanations were made, everybody was 
appeased, most objectors laughed—and 
more tons of waste paper came in. That, 
Lee Little says, had been the idea right 
along—misspell “waste” to draw public 
attention to the nation’s desperate need 
for waste paper. He’s the same Lee Little 
who won Variety’s annual award for “in- 
dividual enterprise by a small radio sta- 
tion. 





Antelope in Chugwater 


From Wyoming, and a town with the 
challenging name of Chugwater, comes 
information that shows just how much 
we have been behind the times on changes 
in fashions for the hunt. For, they tell us, 


plaining either. “Some think,” he admits. 
“that the plan is all wrong and one-sided, 
that it is unfair for owners of land to get 
money out of the wild life that wanders 
there. True, the ranchers did not raise 
the stock, did not work with them as they 
have to with their own cattle and sheep, 
but that does not mean wild life has not 
been some trouble. They are sometimes 
lots of trouble, and get into the hay and 
meadows and feed on their lands the year 
round.” 

“As a rule,” he points out, “all hunters 
are a nuisanee, more or less. But now, 
they drive in to a ranch, state their busi- 
ness. The ranchman usually knows where 
game is and directs them there, sometimes 
going with them. There is no extra travel- 
ing, no time lost. Game is found, sacked 
and bagged in less time than was spent in 
the old way of getting ready. Best of all,” 
Mr. Bastian concludes like a true Ameri- 
can, “everybody is happy. People meet as 
strangers and part as friends.” 


G. I.’s Beginning 


No longer need we be in the dark as 
to the origin of the popular army phrase, 
“G.I.” According to a husky Pocatello, 
Idaho, bombardier, Captain Sam Silber- 
man, the term goes back as far as ‘177 
It is as much a part of the army as 
“leatherneck” is of the Marines. 

Capt. Silberman, who has been a soldier 
for_all of 33 years, declares that in pre- 
vious wars the letters meant “Galvanized 
Iron” and were indelibly stamped on such 
staple supplies as byckets, cans, tent 
hoods and such other kinds of hardware 
which might have a tendency to “stray.” 
The term which currently means “Gov- 
ernment Issue” of everything, including 
the haircuts, has taken to the army like 
beans, Silberman avers. 
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First Harbor in France 


Capture of Cherbourg, with one of 
the best deep-water harbors in Europe, 
now means huge, speedy reinforcements 
for the Allies and releasing and re-grouping 
of forces on the peninsula for new drives. 

Landing of a half million men and great 
quantities of heavy equipment on the 
Normandy beachhead was a feat un- 
equalled in the history of war. Continued 
use of this supply method has been slow 
and expensive. 

But the largest ships can dock safely 
in Cherbourg’s 500 acres of protected har- 
bor, only 66 miles from England. A two- 
mile granite breakwater, 200 feet thick, 
protects the basins from rough seas, also 
shields anchored ships from Nazi U-boats. 

Harbor facilities include three main 
naval basins carved out of solid rock, ship- 
yards, drydocks, arsenals, repair shops. 

As at Naples, the Allies are equipped 
to repair destroyed facilities. Thus Amer- 
ican ships can go direct without prelimi- 
nary calls at a British port. 

Capture of Cherbourg also releases 
American troops to help the British widen 
the coastal area, after which, military ob- 
servers believe, the Allies can launch 
drives south then east toward Caen. 


Axis Wrangling 


Although the Berlin radio reports that 
Hitler has congratulated Premier Tojo for 
“the Japanese naval victory off the Mari- 
anas,” returning earlier greetings to the 
Fuehrer on “successes around Cherbourg,” 
straws in the wind indicate mutual defeats 
have cooled Axis chumminess. 

Evidence of this is that Nazi leaders’ 
recent requests for Japanese submarines 
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PARATROOPER, clutching his precious smokes, 


is helped aboard LC off French coast. 


World at War 





have been rejected because they are 
needed to protect the Japanese fleet. Fur- 
thermore, the Japs claim they are tying 
up 70% of the U. S. Navy and 50% of 
the U. S. Air Forces. Takigawa, succes- 
sor to the Japanese naval attache in Ber- 
lin, who resigned a few weeks ago, is also 
reported ready to return home because of 
increasing German pressure for more naval 
“cooperation.” The situation has prompted 
Hitler to invite a special Jap mission 
headed by Kojima, high naval officer, to 
Berchtesgaden for a conference. 

From Switzerland comes the observa- 
tion that the forerunner of this discotd 
was failure of Hitler’s North African and 
Russian campaigns and evaporation of the 
Jap dream of a junction of Axis troops 
in India and the Middle East. 


Behind the Fronts 


The fall of Viipuri, Finland’s number- 
three city, foreshadowed imminent 
changes in the Finnish government. Main 
obstacles to President Ryti’s formation of 
a new peace cabinet were the presence of 
German troops and fight-to-the-last-man 
sentiments in Finnish opposition circles. 
Meanwhile Finnish Minister Procope, la- 
beled persona non grata for his “inimical 
activities” here, was held “incommuni- 
cado”. at Washington’s Finnish Ministry. 
(Mme. Procope’s advanced pregnancy had 
foiled the State Dept’s. order to leave the 
United States.) ; 

While Finland’s future course hung in 
the balance there were new reports the 
long hoped for unity between Yugoslavia’s 
King Peter and Partisan leader Tito had 
been forged. Tito was to accept Peter’s 
sovereignty in exchange for the King’s 
pledge to let the people choose their own 
form of government after the war. 

In London British Production Minister 
Lyttleton opened his mouth wide and put 
his foot squarely inside. Said Lyttleton: 
“Japan was provoked into attacking the 
Americans at Pearl Harbor. It is a trav- 
esty on history ever to say that America 
was forced into the war.” Following fum- 
ing indignant protests from Secretary Hull 
and congressmen, the British minister 
haltingly explained he was only trying to 
emphasize Britain’s gratitude for our help 
and sympathy before the Japanese ‘attack. 

No “slip of the lip” but an answer to 
Prime Minister Churchill’s frequent hold- 
the-empire declarations was Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace’s speech in Chungking that 
to maintain peace in the Pacific there 
must be self-government for Asia. 


Baltic Sea Lanes 


The new Russian offensive stretching 
from the Gulf of Finland to the White 
Sea should have even wider repercussions 
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than throwing Finland out of the war. It 
can also hasten Germany’s defeat by snap- 
ping her Baltic shipping tie with Sweden. 

The Soviet Baltic Fleet has been con- 
fined to Arctic ports ever since the Ger- 


- man drive on Leningrad. in 1941. When 


the Nazis have been cleared from the 
shores of Lake Ladoga and Lake Oneza 
these units can- move down the Stalin 
Canal from the Barent and White Seas to 
the Gulf of Finland. 

The Baltic Sea has provided fairly 
smooth sailing for Nazi supplies from Fin- 
land and Sweden and as a transfer route 
between the Wehrmacht’s eastern and 
western fronts. Once the Red Fleet gets a 
strangle hold on this narrow sea lane the 
Allies can stop their haggling with Swe- 
den over iron ore and ball bearing ship- 
ments. 


German Generals 


Rumors of a growing rift between Hit- 
ler and his generals continue to bob up 
although they must not be regarded too 
optimistically. 

The London radio, for example, has re- 
ported the Fuehrer had rejected a pardon 
appeal for Lieut. Gen. Count Spenack, de- 
moted to a private over two years ago for 
refusing to carry out one of Hitler’s “in- 
tuitive” orders. 

Another report from Switzerland has 
Lieut. Gen. Count Schwerin, commander 
of the 16th Armored Infantry, imprisoned 
for retreating against orders. 

Most concrete evidence»however, is a 
confidential document captured by the Al- 
lies. Issued by the German high com- 
mand, it revealed that seven army officers 
had been ordered shot for subversive ut- 
terances “slandering, mocking and insult- 
ing” Hitler. 

The document was signed by Lt. Gen. 
Schmundt, chief of the German Army’s 
Personnel Office, who ordered all division 
commanders to notify their officers of the 
contents. 
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WATER PUMP BOOBY TRAP took life of 
this U. S. soldier on Cherbourg peninsula. 
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JULY 3, 1944 


PACIFIC: The U. S. Navy was spoiling 
for a fight but again the Jap fleet dodged. 
In a stretch of ocean between the Philip- 
pines and Marianas our carrier aircraft did 
the job instead, downing and damaging 
14 ships before the Japs turned and fled 
toward the Formosa-Luzon channel. Total 
Jap loss from this and other sea and air 
battles of the last two weeks: planes lost: 
747; ships sunk: 30; ships damaged: 51. 

ITALY: Around Lake Trasimeto in the 
center of the peninsula came the stiffest 
German resistance of the week, but few 
troops could be spared from the Pisa- 
Rimina line where the next big battle would 
probably be waged. British 8th Army troops 
finally broke through near Perugia. On 
the western coast U. S. troops surged up- 
ward toward Leghorn, largest Italian port 
still in German hands. 

RUSSIA: New Soviet drives in Finland 
north of lakes Ladoga and Onega suddenly 
took second place when Russian forces 
launched their long awaited summer of- 
fensive against the Wehrmacht. A 250 mile 
front in white Russia was ablaze with 
magsed Russian tanks, infantry, artillery 
and air fleets. Immediate objectives after 
capturing Vitebsk, were Orsha and Mogiliev 
on a direct line east from Warsaw and 
Berlin. Russian estimates of total Nazi 
war casualties on eastern front: 7,800,000. 

FRANCE: By “D-Day + 20” Ameri- 
can troops had the great Port of Cherbourg 
within their grasp, had seared out pock- 
ets of resistance in the shattered streets as 
doomed German defenders battled from 
house-to-house. After repairing harbor 
facilities wrecked by the Germans, men and 
materials will come pouring in, and U, S. 
forces will prepare for new drives south. ... 
As Cherbourg fell, British troops, around 
Caen, began pushing to the southwest. 
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Surpluses and Balance 


A new postwar theory—use of war sur- 
pluses by the government to provide eco- 
nomic balance between all sections of the 
country—was advanced by Senator James 
E. Murray (D., Mont.). 

Opposing further centralization of in- 
dustry, Murray proposed that disposal of 
surplus property be accaqmplished in such 
a manner that 
country—the south and the west—will be 
aided in industrializing.” : 

He cited these surpluses: $16,000,000,- 
000 in factories; $24,000,000,000 in bar- 
racks, airports, other real property; $60,- 
000,000,000 in raw materials, weapons, 
food, clothing, medical equipment, other 
civilian properties. 


Lazy Sheepman 


A sheepman who objected to ruin- 
ing his clothes may revolutionize sheep 
marking, just as seven labor-saving ideas 
won him a $1,500 bonus from Vega Air- 
craft after he left sheep-tending for war 
production. 

George B. Cathey, Irion County, Tex., 
invented a sheep marker which cuts labor 
and time 50% and ‘more than pays for it- 
self in savings on paint. As an example, 
he used only three quarts of paint to 
Brand 1,100 head. It is a hand-operated 
machine with an ink pad shaped in the 
sheepman’s brand. It is “drip proof, smear 
proof.” The pad is charged with paint by 
a hand-operated plunger. 

The marker is to inches long, three 
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Acme 


NEW ALUMINUM alloy, strongest yet made 
for warplanes, gets final tests before going 
into immediate production at Alcoa plants. 


“backward areas of the , 


inches in diameter, weighs a few pounds. 

At Vega, Cathey submitted 20 labor 
saving ideas, had seven accepted, one 
paying him $500. His headwork’ will save 
the plant 22,700 man-hours a year. 


More Cutbacks 


Manpower situation was eased some- 
what last week in some areas with a 10% 
cut in production of .50 calibre machine 
guns resulting from recently announced 
reduction in plane output. 

Major cutback was at Colt Firearms, 
Hartford, Conn., where 2,000 to 4,000 
were affected by a 40% output reduction. 
Another 1,000 were made idle at Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Co., Plymouth, Mich. 

Plants which will feel negligible cut- 
backs are High Standard Manufacturing 
Co., New Haven, Conn.; Savage Arms 
Corp., Utica, N. Y.; Brown-Lipe Chapin 
Division, General Motors. Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Frigidaire Division, GM, Dayton, 
O.; Buffalo Arms Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rabbit Fur Industry 


Domestic production of angora rabbit 
fur is relieving critical shortage caused by 
stoppage of imports at the outbreak of 
the war,.Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, director 
of the Interior Department’s Fish and 
Wildlife Service, reports. England, France 
and Japan formerly supplied our mills. 

Domestic production has reached 50,000 
pounds annually. Best grades sell for $10 
per pound, lower grades for considerably 
less. ‘The fur gives fuzzy appearance to 
many finely knitted articles. 

Postwar angora wool production in the 
U. S. offers one solution of employment 
problems of some partially disabled veter- 
ans, since basic rules for raising angora 
rabbits are similar to those followed for 
other domestic fur and meat rabbits. 


Real Estate Prospects 


Scarcity of desirable moderately priced 
homes, coupled with greater demand and 
current prohibition against civilian con- 
struction, will stiffen prices during the last 
half of 1944, the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards predicts. 

Its survey of 376 cities indicated con- 
tinued steady realty market advances evi- 
dent for the past decade, reversing World 
War I ups and downs. War industry 
areas, however, begin to show less stability 
than the national average. 

Advent of some relaxation on civilian 
home building is expected to revive pur- 
chase of vacant lots as home sites, es- 
pecially in 38% of cities where greater 
purchasing volume is shown. Principal de- 
mand now is for business property, down- 
town and sub-centers. 








PATHFINDER 


Pharmaceutical Recruiting 
Boys and girls of Jeffersonville, Ind., 
who're thinking of going into pharmacy 
find an expert adviser in Clarence C. 
Haley, local drug store proprietor. 

Haley has turned his store into an in- 
formation center for prospective pharma- 
cists. A wholesale drug company con- 
tributed a window display advertising the 
opportunities of the profession. Inside, 
Haley has collected pamphlets and in- 
formational material including prospec- 
tuses for pharmacy scholarships at Purdue 
University, as another inducement for 
youths to interest themselves in pharmacy. 

Wartime shortage of trained pharma- 
cists in Indiana led the State Board of 
Education to waive high school diplomas 
as a requirement. 


Nation on Wheels 


General Motors Chairman Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., predicts postwar sales of 6,000.- 
000 cars annually “for quite a few years.” 

He believes postwar national income 
will reach $100,000,000,000 a year com- 
pared with the prewar level of 65 to 70 
billion with industry providing “produc- 
tive jobs” for all who are willing to work. 

If industry doesn’t, government must 
and will, he warns. Thus government 
would compete with private industry and 
“that means the death-knell of private in- 
dustry and the private enterprise system 
in United States.” 

Concerning inflation Sloan agrees a cer- 
tain amount of price control is necessary 
but fears “the Office of Price Adjustment 
might become the Office of Profit Adjust- 
ment.” 

As to General Motors peacetime plans, 
it is ready to spend $500,000,000 to in- 
crease production 40 to 50%. 





Wide Worid 
FREE ENTERPRISE interpretation by V. O. 
Watts praised in Los Angeles. ‘U. $. Chamber 


has commended him to businessmen groups. 
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Oger in 1913, Henry Ford had his 
technicians try a new production 
idea which had come to him as he ob- 
served a watch factory in operation. 
Instead of having a single group of 
men make the entire assembly on each 
flywheel magneto, the unit was moved 
from one worker to another. The 
result was a 50% saving in time! 

“Why not test this idea on the 
whole chassis?”’ Mr. Ford next sug- 
gested. So now, along elevated 
greased rails, each chassis was being 
pushed by hand as workers added the 
various parts in sequence. There and 
then, the assembly line was born! 

A chain-driven line was soon after 
put into operation. Under the new 


There and then... the assembly line was born 


system, the 14 hours formerly re- 
quired for a single chassis assembly 
were cut to 1 hour and 33 minutes. 
Before 1913 was over, more than 
100,000 Ford cars had been built. All 
records for the mass production of 
automobiles had been broken. 
Remarkable as this achievement 
was, it meant more than just a saving 
in production time, more than cre- 
ating new methods for industry every- 
where. To Mr. Ford and his associates, 
this was another step in their en- 
deavor to make life easier for millions. 
From the first, the assembly line 
technique of production eased work- 
ing conditions. Along with other mod- 
ern advances, it helped to increase 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY EZ? 





the life span of workers. At Ford, it 
soon made possible the 8-hour day. 
And with unskilled labor in many 
places earning as little as $1 a day, 
Ford basic pay was raised to $5. 
The assembly line also brought 
price reductions on Ford cars. This 
placed the pleasure and convenience 
of the motor car within the reach of 
more people. This policy of sharing 
production savings with the public 
has remained fundamental with Ford. 
Today, in the creation of equip- 
ment vital to victory, Ford men con- 
tinue to search for better ways of do-- 
ing things. What they are learning 
will be reflected in the improved 
Ford transportation of tomorrow. 
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o O HOME,” said Donald Nelson, 
“and get some paper for me.” 
The delegation from Hannibal, 
Mo., stared. They were in Wash- 
ington to ask their fellow townsman for 
more paper for their essential industries. 
That was the answer they got. 

“What I want you to do,” WPB Chief 
Nelson went on, “is go back and put on a 
paper drive that will pace the nation.” 

Donald Nelson knew the spirit of his 
home town people, that Hannibal was equal 
to the job. 

Truth of the matter was that the nation 
had to go deeper or face paper curtailments 
which would seriously threaten both the 
military and civilian “way of life.” 

Growing need of paper for military use 
was forcing the nation to scrape the bottom 
of the barrel. Civilians faced cuts which 
endangered normal wartime activities. Pro- 
duction of new paper was almost at a stand- 
still because of a shortage of 30,000 loggers 
and mill hands. Foreign sources (Sweden 
and Finland) were cut off. 

Waste paper was the nation’s salvation. 
Cellars had to be cleaned out, old files re- 
duced, every possible scrap of paper had 
to be salvaged. 

Impressed by those facts, Hannibal did 
paee the nation; it set a record for other 
communities to shoot at. 

Here’s how: business leaders, high ee 
students, teachers, school officials formed 
an executive committee, worked out plans 
for: (1) collection of 200 tons of waste 
paper in April, 24 times the monthly aver- 
age; (2) widespread publicity financed by 
business men; (3) cash prizes totaling $130 
for biggest collections; (4) creation of col- 
lection territories. 

School children made a house-to-house 
canvas, using wagons, wheelbarrows, push 
carts, any other vehicle available. At school 
sorting and packaging was done for delivery 
to waste paper dealers. 

During that enit-odepell<s 20, ooo Han- 
nibal citizens turned in 225 tons of scrap 
paper, three times the national average. So 
successful was the drive that it will be re- 
peated every three months. 

But the need for waste paper has not 
diminished one whit. As a matter of fact, 
invasion of Europe, plus stepped-up action 
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has increased the demand. 


in the Pacific, 

Little real concern is evidenced over 
paper salvage in metropolitan centers. Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, similar organizations 
will carry on collections through the sum- 
mer. WPB’s principal worry is rural and 
small city salvage. 

The need is desperate. Fall months may 
find consumers furnishing their own con- 
tainers for flour, sugar, soap powders, other 
articles sold in bulk only. 

Where does all this paper go? 

More than 700,000 items destined for 
military consumption require paper wrap- 
pings in one form or another. 

It takes 25 tons of blueprints to build a 
battleship. “K” ration containers shipped 
from the eastern seaboard alone require 
662 pounds of paper a month. Each Signal 
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Fighter Power 





American Red Cross 
Dried Human Blood Plasma 
for United States Navy . 


Corps radio takes 1o pounds of paper 
Each 500-pound bomb uses 12 pounds o 
paper for rings, tops, bottoms. A singlet 
shipping case of four three-gallon de-cons 
taminating machines requires 175 feet off 
wrapping paper, 273 square feet of water 
proof liner. 

All openings and exposed surfaces of 
tanks are sealed with paper for~shipping 
Army trucks’ use 20 pounds of wrapping 
paper for safe delivery. An ambulance re 
quires 52 pounds for shipment. Tons arg 
used for blood plasma containers. 

Many essential airplane parts are fabri 
cated from plastics that have a paper bas 
Camouflage, netting, and parachutes co 
tain paper. Vests made of paper havé 
proved excellent protection against strata 
sphere cold for fliers and ground crews. 

Those are just a few of the military 
needs; they cannot be put aside. There 
fore, if paper supplies are insufficient civik 
ians must suffer. 

Where will needed extra paper comé 
from? “That,” says WPB, “is a questioi 
which only the people of America can am 
swer.”” 

Teaneck, N. J., offered one answen 
There business men in charge*of paper sak 
vage se eee collection groups, borrowed 


tes SHARP s DORME Philaddphia Pa. . 


THESE CARTONS ARE SCRAP paper on an errand of mercy to the battlefields. 


American Red Cross 
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trucks and drivers (or furnished drivers), 
set pick-up times, issued instructions to 
householders and firms, and did the job. 
Collections were 10 pounds a person (aver- 
age is seven pounds). 

From Columbia, Tenn., came another 
answer. Employes of the giant Monsanto 
Chemical works on the outskirts collect the 
plant’s waste paper periodically for ship- 
ment back to the paper mills. 

One national magazine cleaned out its 
old files, got 20 tons of paper which had 
been stored away. Its advertising sales- 
men, on every contact are ‘asking: “Have 
you cleaned out your old files lately to get 
rid of paper which could be better used?” 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia ordered New 
York City departments to effect a 30% re- 
duction in normal consumption now. 

But rural areas provide the most fertile 
source of “new” scrap, say salvage leaders, 
and this summer that source will be tapped 
thoroughly, although it has not been com- 
pletely neglected in the past. Country 
schools have done their part. Summer col- 
lections in those areas provide the major 
problem with schools closed for summer. 

That’s where the U. S. Agriculture De- 
partment and farm organizations come into 
the picture. ‘Through them paper salvage 
can touch a new high. 

Best agency through which salvage cam- 
paigns can be carried on in rural areas ds 
the 4-H Club. These club members have 


a vim and zip and go-gettishness which can 
more than meet the need. 

And members are everywhere, take an 
active interest in civic as well as farm af- 
fairs, know how to do because they are 
organized to do. Working with salvage 
committees in county seats, these young- 
sters can help solve the problem. 

There are other organizations to support 
them—Farm Bureau, Grange, Farmers’ 
Union. These groups too can aid in meet- 
ing that 87,000-ton deficit. 

“It’s just a question of cleaning out the 
storehouse,” observed one WPB official, 
“and doing it as quickly as possible.” 

The Post Office Department also has 
come to the aid of WPB. Small town post- 
masters and rural mail carriers have been 
asked—but not instructed—to assist. 

Carriers are urged to pick up as much 
scrap paper as possible, to transport it into 
the county centers. Postmasters can use 
their postoffices as central collection depots, 
if they want to. 

Such activity is not mandatory, and few 
refuse. For instance, one Minnesota rural 
carrier recently was cited for paper collec- 
tions. Daily reminders to all “customers” 
with whom he came in contact helped to 
swell his collections. 

“Waste paper” isn’t confined to old news- 
papers. Magazines, catalogues, wrappings, 
sacks are important, just as much needed. 

“Our people should take a lesson from 
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our soldiers ard sailors,” said one WPB 
official. “They are in this salvage drive, 
too. During the past four months, the 
Army alone salvaged thousands of tons. 
What the Army can do civilians can do.” 

The thousands of crossroads stores can 
play a big part in this drive, which must 
be successful this summer, by serving as 
collection depots. From these stores trucks 
loaned by merchants and others to the 
county seat salvage committees would pick 
up the bundles, transport them to depots. 

WPB officials estimate that the 87,000- 
ton monthly deficit could be more than 
wiped out with intensive campaigns in these 
rural parts of the nation in cooperation 
with metropolitan drives. 

“This paper shortage is no mere war 
bogey,” explained John Daly, head of 
WPB’s salvage division. “It’s real, and un- 
less every American does his part civilians 
are going to find themselves up the creek. 

“Paper is just as much a war weapon as 
a gun or tank or jeep. We must provide 
those weapons—all of them—if we are to 
succeed in our most ardent wish—make this 
war as short as possible.” 
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SOME OF THE 700,000 war 
items requiring paper are shown 


here loaded for U. S$. Forces. 


HANNIBAL, MO., boys col- 
lected, packed scrap in drive 
to set pace for nation (left). 
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How to give 


QUICK REST 


to tired eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 





EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops 
of Murine in each eye. Right away it 
starts to cleanse and soothe. You get— 
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QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 
TRIAL OFFER! Send 10c for generous sample 
bottle of Murine. Address The 
Murine Co., Dept. P-5, Chicago. 
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BLESSING 
HEARING AID 









FEATURES 
a Ou DAY FREE TRIAL 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


@ WEIGHS 3 OUNCES 
@ 3%" LONG 2%" WIDE 
@ LIBERAL GUARANTEE 
@ SMALL BATTERY CASE 
@ LUCITE EAR MOLD 
@3 WAYS TO PAY= 


ASK ABOUT EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


THE BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 
DEPT. A-12 PEABODY, MASS. 
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Sensational new offer! World's 
smallest posta Holy Bible} 
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Some say it —— Sad luck. Wonderful 
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ront cover in rich gold letters—only 25c. If y 
buy four Bibles for $1.00 we send an additional 
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order. Supply — po Send money NOW! (Mon- 
ey-back guarantee 


estern Stationery ‘Co. Dept. 135-B, Topeka, Kans. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger "that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a oe, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists f your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we ~~. mail you a 
gosou trial box. 5. Pl ING: 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3102-G ELMis A, N. 








Neighbors 
Prodigal’s Return 


Back to the moderately happy Hemis- 
pheric family came Bolivia, welcomed, 
after six months of exile, with recognition 
by USA and our Latin American partners. 

Technically, recognition simply means 
Bolivia can send ambassadors and consuls 
to the USA, while we can do the same to 
Bolivia. Actually, Robert D. Woodward, 
USA Charge d’Affaires in La Paz, capitol 
of Bolivia, presented his papers to the 
Foreign Office the same morning Secre- 
tary Hull announced recognition. 

Main reason for recognition was elim- 
ination of a fascist-type organization called 
MNR, which helped Major Gualaberto 
Villaroel’s December revolution succeed, 
but which finally got out when USA made 
that a condition of recognition. 


Dead Dollars 


Seven weeks of dickering in Lima, Peru, 
over 12-year-old dollar bonds between 
representatives of the Foreign Bondhold- 
ers’ Protective Council and the Peruvian 
government have fizzled. Tactfully the 
Council announced in New York: “The 
effort to obtain a resumption of service on 
the dollar bonds of the Peruvian Repub- 
lic, the Province of Callao and the City 
of Lima on a scale which the Council 
could recommend to bondholders was un- 
successful.” 

Reason for the restrained announce- 
ment: “It was mutually agreed that dis- 
cussions would not terminate and that 
they should be resumed in the early fall. 
Peru does not deny her responsibility for 





Press Easecletien 
BRAZILIAN BRASS HATS, Generals Masca- 
thenas and Benicio review expeditionary force 
at a military training camp just-outside Rio. 





PATHFINDER 


the bonded debt or feel pinched for rev- 
enue, but insists*-her margin of trade and 
exchange is too small‘to justify payment 
of any substantial amount of either inter- 
est or principal. The Peruvian government 
and the Council were far apart in their in- 
terpretation of Peru’s obligation and ca- 
pacity.” 


Canadian Dilemma 


Whether to send Canadian draftees 
overseas threatens to become an issue in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa. Backed 
by Quebec French Canadians, the Mac- 
kenzie King administration wants to send 
only volunteers to the fighting fronts. But 
opposition leaders, with support in most 
of the provinces besides Quebec, want all 
draftees made liable for service anywhere. 


Crisis in Guatemala 


President Jorge Ubico of Guatemala 
killed constitutional government and civil 
liberties last week in a grim attempt to 
stop the revolutionary tide that recently 
swept away his fellow presidents in Ecua- 
dor and El Salvador. 

Blaming “unrest caused by Nazi-Fas- 
cist agitation,” Ubico promised “restor- 
ation of all the constitutional guarantees 
the moment the country returns to nor- 
mal.” That moment, if events in pictur- 
esque Guatemala follow the pattern of 
neighboring nations, may be the moment 
of successful revolution. 


Bad Neighbor 


What to do about Argentina stirred 
trouble in the USA State Department last 
week.” Followers of former Under Secre- 
tary Sumner Welles want to call a special 
Inter American Conference to take up the 
Argentine question. 

But Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
vetoed the idea, defended himself against 
charges relations with Latin America have 
worsened because of failure to take Good 
Neighbor nations into our confidence. 

Meanwhile Argentina showed no sign of 
desire to change its ways. School children 
are being taught the glory and inevi- 
tability of war, and the great destiny of 
Argentina as the fighting leader of Latin 
America. 

Celebrating the first anniversary of the 
military revolution which put the present 
Argentine regime into power, Col. Juan 
Peron, War Minister, said: “We _ will 
never be able to find the ideal solution to 
complex social, economic, financial or 
political problems which will assure uni- 
versal peace. War is an inevitable social 
phenomenon. Promises of peace are a 
mirage for exhausted countries. We must 
prepare for war.” 





Brazil is using its own raw materials 
to become an important manufacturing 
country, a survey by Brazilian-American 
Chambers of Commerce reveals. 
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30 Days to a 
More Powerful 
Vocabulary 


By WILFRED FUNK 
and NORMAN LEWIS 


18D-If your vocabulary is limited, 
your chances of success are limited. 
The greater your vocabulary the more 


likely you are to succeed. Get into this fascinating 


book without delay and out of it you'll get the 
kind of mastery of words that will mean much to 
you all your life. Money back if you are not 


satisfied. 


$900 


By Increasing Your Use of 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Here’s Two Books to Help you on 
the Road to Success. 


New Art of Writing 
and Speaking the 
English Language 


By SHERWIN CODY 





850-Do you unconsciously mispronounce words? Do errors in 
your grammar cause your listeners to smile behind your back? 
Bo you punctuate your letters by guess or to express your real 
meaning? Well, here’s a book to help you to speak and write 
much more effectively.-It teaches you to use the 


English language as a powerful instrument of suc- 
cess. Originally six books, now all in one standard 
volume and only............ 


$100 
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Some Additional Suggestions for your Reading or to send to the 


Men and Women in the Service. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


188-POPULAR QUOTATIONS FOR 
ALL USES by Lewis Copeland. More 
than 10,000 quotations from the 
world’s great writings and speeches. 
—- alphabetically by sub- 
jects for instant reference. $1.00 


128-ROGET'S THESAURUS IN DIC- 
TIONARY FORM by C. O. Sylvester 
Mawson. Standard word book for 
writers, speakers, students, busi- 
ness men, teachers. Only $1.00 


423-THE MODERN HOME MEDICAL 
ADVISER by Morris Fishbein, M.D., 
editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, assisted 
by 24 leading specialists. Tells 
whet to do in emergencies. $2.95 


DP-DARVILL'S PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW & PROCEDURE. How to organ- 
ize and conduct societies, associa- 
tions and assemblies of all kinds. 
A small, compact, serviceable 
pocket edition, yet a complete and 
authoritative book that is indispens- 
able for the use of lodges, literary, 
religious, political, civic and all 
other organizations. $1.00 


5M-LAW ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR HOME 
& BUSINESS. Written in plain every 
day English. A gold mine of in- 
formation. Buckram binding. $2.95 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


L63-BASIC TEACHINGS OF THE 
GREAT ECONOMISTS by John W, 
McConnell. A concise review - of 
what the outstanding authorities 
have had to say about vital and 


important economical problems. 
Only 69%c 


L18-BASIC TEACHINGS OF THE 
GREAT PHILOSOPHERS. How the 
reat philosophers have answered 
the problems with which man has 
always struggled. Will me ¢ you 
with your own thinking. new 
publication. 69% 


31-THE STORY OF THE BIBLE by 
Hendrik Van Loon. niematy told 
story of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Genesis to Revelations, in 
lucid, charming narrative style. 
Profusely illustrated. Originall 
$5.00 Now $1.7 


L2-THE STORY OF SCIENCE by 
David Dietz. A unified and accurate 
exposition of the four great divi- 
sions of science—Astronomy, Geol- 
S7y Physics and Chemistry, and 
Biology. Only 69% 


L44-THIS PUZZLING PLANET. An in- 
troduction to Geology. How men in 
the past have read this Earth's un- 
finished story and how you may 
read it now. Illustrated. 

Now Only 69c 


HUMOR and ENTERTAINMENT 


2la-H-THE BIG FUN BOOK, an en- 
cyclopedia of Home Entertainment 
by Jerome S. Méyer. Fun sugges- 
tions for everyone in the family, 800 
pages, hundreds of aes 98 


21b-H-NOW I'LL TELL ONE. A book 
of laughs containing the cream of 
the storytellers of America. 

Only $1.00 


L26-2500 JOKES FOR ALL OCCA- 
SIONS, edited by Powers Moulton. 
A standard handbook of wit and 
humor. Arranged in 27 sections for 
instant reference. Only 69%c 


39-BLACKSTONE'S MODERN CARD 
TRICKS AND SECRETS OF MAGIC. 
A famous magician reveals some 
of his most baffling magic secrets 
—card tricks, sleight-of-hand, op- 
tical illusions, and others. $1. 


71-FUN FOR THE FAMILY by Jerome 
S. Meyer. Word puzzles, party 
games, brain ‘twisters, puzzles, 
stunts, etc.—1000 items to quicken 
your wits and amuse re 


72-A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS THE 
DOCTOR AWAY by Irvin S. Cobb. 
Here is an inexhaustible fund of 
funny stories that’s guaranteed to 
end the blues. $1.00 


B80-ASK ME ANOTHER, edited b 
Spafford and Esty. Answers 4,100 
questions you ought to know. The 
original Quiz Book. Now Only $1.00 


B142-HOYLE'S COMPLETE GAMES. 
The official rule book for all card 
and other indoor games. Revised 


edition. $1.00 . 


WAR BOOKS 


1-W-SEVEN CAME THROUGH. Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker’s full stor 
of the harrowing 21 days he prot | 
his companions spent adrift on the 
Pacific. Includes His Message To 
America. $1.50 


137-SECRET AGENT OF JAPAN. 
Amleto Vespa, who was compelled 
by the Japanese to become a spy 
in 1932—and, who after his escape 
tells the incredible true sto of 
his experience. een $2. 

iow $1.00 


2-W-BRIDGEHEAD TO VICTORY by 
L. V. Randall. Authoritative exam- 
ination of where, when and how an 
allied invasion could be launched 
on the European continent, by a 
man who was a German icer in 
the last war and is now writing 
for the Canadian Government on 
special military problems. $2.00 


6-W-GUADALCANAL DIARY by 
Richard Tregaskis. An unforgettable 
chapter in the history of the U. S. 
Marines, by one who was with the 
fighting marines when they landed 
on the Guadalcanal beachhead. A 

icture of what, almost hour by 

our, our boys over there are ac- 
tually doing. 26 photographs. $2.50 


B349-SUEZ TO SINGAPORE by Cecil 
Brown. Grim warfare in the desert 
and the Malaysian jungles, the 
sinking of the Repulse and the 
Prince of Wales, the fall of Singa- 
ore, the last days of the Indies. 
Originally $3.50. Now $1.49 


15-M-THESE MEN SHALL NEVER DIE. 
A new kind of book by Lowell 
Thomas bringing you the true story 
of 71 heroes who symbolize the 
gallant spirit of all our fighting 
men. 10 thrilling episodes. Over 
150 actual photographs. $2.00 


16-W-THIRTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO by Captain Ted W. Lawson. 
Thrilling first-person-story of the 
bombing of ay told by one of 
the pilots of the Doolittle raid— 
one of the greatest feats of Ameri- 
can bravery and ingenuity - ever 
put into a book. Photographs. $1.00 


16-VICTORY THROUGH AIRPOWER 
by Alexander P. deSeversky. Shows 
how aviation has revolutionized 
warfare as completely as did the 
invention of gunpowder. $1.00 


Order by number. 


28-M-TOTAL PEACE by Ely Culbert- 
son. An amazing plan for a world 
peace that will last. It will give 
you g better insight into the soings- 
on the peace conferences ch 
will be soon, we hope. $2.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


12-F-PLOWMAN'S FOLLY by Ed- 
ward H. Faulkner. To plow or not 
to plow—that is the question that 
has caused so much controversy in 
Agricultural America. 
Now Only $1.00 
F-30-PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SsuUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING. 35 farm experts 
show you how to select and oper- 
ate a small farm for security and 
profit. Over 1000. pages, 400 illus- 
trations. $3.95 
L9-WORKING WITH TOOLS FOR 
FUN AND PROFIT by A. Frederick 
Collins. A detailed and carefully 
planned manual of home tinkering 
with over 250 practical illustrations. 
Only 69%¢ 
L45-WE FARM FOR A HOBBY AND 
MAKE IT PAY by Henry Tetlow. 
The story of how a business man 
moved to a farm to cut down his 
expenses and made it divi- 
dends in money, health, better liv- 
ing and “—“ enjoyment without 
giving up city job. Only 69% 


OTHER POPULAR BOOKS AT 
POPULAR PRICES 


133 Gem of the Prairie.....$1.00 
24-M The Robe .....00+0000+$2.75 
2 Madame Curie ......+-$1.00 
B102 Lure of Alaska.........$1.00 
29M Under Cover .....+++++$3.50 
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Necessary or Not 


The liquor industry was mighty glad to 
get War Production Board Chairman 
Donald Nelson’s permission to turn the 
August output of the nation’s distilleries 
into alcoholic beverages. But the War 
Food Administration, the livestock feed 
industry, and farm organizations were 
fighting mad. 

“The only people to whom this liquor 
holiday won’t be good news,” predicted 
Kenneth S. Baxter, director of the Con- 
ference of Alcoholic Beverage Industries 
in New York, “will be the black market- 
eers and the bootleggers who have fat- 
tened on the whiskey shortage.” 

But Baxter’s prediction fell flat as a 
long list of official and unofficial agricul- 
tural spokesmen, from WFA Administra- 
tor Marvin Jones down, issued off and on 
the record condemnations of Nelson’s or- 
der. Unofficial word from Jones office says 
WEA hadn’t even been consulted. But 
WFA, with leval authority over “all food 
and food prouucts” was still to be reck- 
oned with. 

Congressmen made Capitol rafters ring 
with denunciations of diversion of feed- 
stuffs to whiskey while cows and chickens 
were being liquidated for lack of grain. 
In Chicago, Ralph M. Field, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, summed up the agricultural atti- 
tude: “This move will seriously impede 
our war food program. Feed is necessary; 
whiskey is not.” 

Behind the liquor holiday order, Nelson 
said, was a 20,000,000 gallon lowering of 
alcohol requirements for synthetic manu- 


facture. 





Mark-up Pile-up 


Because nobody in New York -City 
could figure the correct ceiling price on 
13 carloads of government beef, the 250,- 
coo pound consignment from midwestern 
packers was held up for days in refrigera- 
tor cars on railway sidings while house- 
wives couldn’t get beef. 

The meat, first shipment of 3,048,000 
pound total released by WFA for New 
York, was consigned for sale at “federal 
ceiling prices.”” Some 30 wholesale butch- 
ers inspected it and offered to buy it. But 
nobody at WFA’s Broadway headquarters 
could state the actual price ceiling. 

Main trouble was complicated mark-up 
differentials between wholesalers and 
packers, plus some question about distinc- 
tions between “utility” and “commercial” 
grades. Washington headquarters of OPA 
sent an expert to New York to do the 
figuring. 


Cheese Blast 


Charging OPA with “trying to put the 
natural cheese industry out of existence,” 
directors of the Wisconsin Cheese Mak- 
ers’ Association, speaking for about 1,300 
factories producing more than half the 
nation’s cheese, presented a 14-point dec- 
laration of grievances to federal officials 
at Madison, Wis. 

L. E. Kopitzke, Marion, Wis., president 
of the group, called OPA marketing area 


regulations “the craziest thing I ever 
heard of.” And delegate Harvey Thew of 
Madison, Wis., said OPA has “forced 


Americans to nothing but processed cheese 
while all the natural cheddar goes for 


Wide World 


COFFEE FOR THREE, with two of them girls, brings women to another job men once monopo- 
lized. Professional coffee tasters at Edgewater, N. J., are Betty Zullo, F. C. Byers, Lois Woodward. 
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Lend-Lease.” Objections were universal. 

Among the 14 grievances in the Asso- 
ciation’s report were complaints that the 
45% reduction in ceiling prices for 
cheeses with too high moisture content 
is ‘confiscatory”; that allowances for 
cheese trucking are lower than the allow- 
ance “which has been in effect for years,” 
and that leasing of factories puts national 
distributors in a competitive situation 
small manufacturers can’t meet because 
the national distributors get an OPA 
mark-up price advantage. 


Super Markets’ Sales Off 


Surplus government food stocks will 
go back to “normal trade channels as 
much as possible,” Lee Marshall, WFA 
Distribution Director, told the eighth an- 
nual Super Market Institute in Chicago. 
Original sellers to the government, he 
said, will get first crack at buying their 
food back. 

Turning then to profit and loss figures. 
operators from all sections reported a 5% 
sales decline in the first fouf months of 
1944 compared with last year. Blaming 
rationing for a situation where lower prices 
have lost power to draw customers, the 
operators prepared a plea to OPA for 
higher mark-ups. 

Food merchants who added hardware, 
glassware and other lines to fill shelves 
vacated by scarce eatables complained of 
reprisals from big hardware and drug 
merchandising companies which added 
canned goods and other food lines to their 
own stocks. Predictions of expanded mar- 
keting of pre-packaged fruits, meats and 
vegetables featured postwar discussions. 


How Ya Gonna Keep’em ? 


Family type farming for veterans and 
others who want to. go into agriculture 


_ after the war is advocated-by a report of 


a USDA _ postwar planning committee. 
There'll be about 3,000,000 tO 4,000,000 
acres of military land suitable for family 
farms, the report estimates. 

“When the war. ends,” government 
planners predict, “more than 1,500,000 
veterans with farm backgrounds will be 
demobilized. For many of them, that 
means going back to the farm. Thousands 
of non-farm veterans, and many of the 
3,000,000 workers who left farming for 
industry may also go into agriculture. 

Experience after the last war is cited 
as proof main pitfalls will be purchase 
of farms at inflated prices; overcrowding 
on poor land; and attempts at farming 
by inexperienced people. 


Honey right out of the hive is a new 
delicacy for Alaskans, thanks to Julian 
Guy Rivers, Fairbanks attorney: whose 
hobby is bee-raising. Recently, he bought 
10,000 bees in Seattle, had them shipped 
by Pan-American Airways so he could 
supply honey for Alaskan tables. The bees 
will aid in pollinating Alaska’s flowers. 
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New Hybrids 


Pointing to record yields per acre from 
first commercial plantings of a newly 
developed hybrid onion (PATHFINDER, 
April 3) in southern Utah, southern Ne- 
vada and central California, government 
plant breeders foresee a series of new hy- 
brid varieties which may do for onions 
and other crops what hybridizing has al- 
ready done for corn. 

Hybrid vigor of cross-bred corn has 
upped average yields more than 20%. 
Corn is comparatively easy to hybridize 
through detasseling and controlled polli- 
nation. But in onions and similar crop 
plants, male and female parts grow so 
close together scientists couldn’t control 
pollination. Then Dr. Henry A. Jones of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry found a 
freak onion without fertile pollen. It was 
the equivalent of a detasseled corn plant. 

From this single specimen Dr. Jones 
developed a line of male-sterile onions by 
growing plants from stem-end bulbils as 
gardeners grow onions from onion sets. 
The male-sterile line was crossed and re- 
crossed with commercial varieties to get 
desirable hybrid types. ‘ 

First hybrid released to growers was 
“California Hybrid Red No. 1,” a sweet 
onion with red skin and white flesh, 
adapted to mild climates like those of 
sections of the far west. Hybrid onions 
are being developed for other climates. 

Technique of hybridization puts normal 
and male-sterile onion-flowers together 
under a cellophane bag. Blue bottle flies, 
introduced into the bag, spread the pollen. 

Conservative research experts are hail- 
ing the achievement as heralding new 
hybrids of many crops for better yields 
and higher quality. 


“Reck Rations” 


Tests by 18 volunteers who spent four 
days on life rafts under simulated tropical 
conditions gave the Navy and Merchant 
Marine new “reck rations” more palata- 
ble, less weighty. 

Developed by a group of natural sci- 
entists, the candy-type rations weigh a 
third of a pound, contain sucrose and 
citric acid to provide fruity proteins and 
promote flow of saliva under duress; corn 
syrup and a butterscotch-like compound 
to give butterfat. 

The new gation, designed to save space, 
is expected to replace the present 12-ounce 
“abandon ship” issue of biscuit, malted 
milk tablets, pemmican, chocolate. 


Bouncing Electrons 


Bouncing electrons, already responsible 
for improved aluminum spot welding, may 
result in longer-wearing bearings after the 


war. The new testing method was devel- 
oped in Ford Motor Co. laboratories. 

Electrons fired at metal surfaces are 
photographed by a diffraction vacuum 
camera to analyze deflection angles. Chem- 
ical structure of materials tested is de- 
termined by the angle of reflection. 

The machine will be used to discover 
why some bearings wear out quickly, oth- 
ers of equal quality serve indefinitely, for 
it accurately analyzes surfaces as thin as 
one millionth of an inch. 


Sulfa Plus for Vets 


Army doctors developed urea-sulfa 
powder combinations for quick treatment 
of battlefield wounds. Now veterinarians 
are finding the new drug compound works 
so well on animals experts predict it will 
supplant most other methods in veteri- 
nary medicine after the war. 

Main advantages of urea-fortified sulfa 
over older treatments with sulfa alone, 
according to Major E. W. Ilfield of the 
Army Medical Corps, are that urea has- 
tens healing, eliminates odor from in- 
fected foods, dissolves dead tissues, rids 
wound surfaces of pus and debris, and 
prevents the sulfa from caking. 


By-by-by Products 


Milk yields vinegar after repeated proc- 
essings at a Nixa, Mo., cheese factory. 
The fine white vinegar, used for preserv- 
ing foods, is a fourth degree by-product 
of cheese manufacturing. 

By-product No. 1, formerly thrown 
away, is the whey left after cheese mak- 
ing. No. 2 is a stock feed concentrate 
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made from fermented milk sugar of the 
whey. No. 3 is a low grade alcohol made 
from the residue of the feed processing. 
And finally the alcohol is distilled into 
high quality vinegar. 

But these are only a few uses for the 
once-despised whey, the watery liquid old 
fashioned cheese makers poured down 
drains by the bucketful. It now has 
many uses ‘more important than a side 
dish for Little Miss Muffet’s curds. 

Whey, scientists have discovered, is 
5% lactose or milk sugar, the starting ma- 
terial for a number of transparent plas- 
tics. Fermented lactose makes lactic acid, 


‘ which, combined with wood alcohol, 


makes methyl lactate, main ingredient in 
plastics used for bomber cowlings, rubber 
substitutes, and other war products. 


Sheep in Sheep’s Clothing 


A flock of sheep dressed in brown and 
white cotton overcoats roam the Red 
Desert, southwest of Laramie, Wyo., in an 
experiment by the State College. Purpose: 
to learn whether overcoats improve the 
health of sheep and the quality of wool. 

So far the answer is yes. Overcoat-clad 
sheep are showing up for shearing with 
cleaner fleece and less of it torn off by 
brambles. A sheep’s cotton overcoat costs 
45¢ to 8s5¢, and lasts for two seasons of 
seven months each if taken off during 
summer-grazing on the rocky ranges. 


The British have developed a self heat- 
ing food can through cooperative efforts 
by two of their industries, the Imperial 
Chemical Industries and Heinz Ltd. 

A heating element is contained in a 
strong metal cylinder in the center of the 
food container. When the rations are to 
be heated the cap of the cylinder is re- 
moved and the heating chemical ignited 
by either a lighted cigarette or match. 





VU. 8. D. A. 


SHOO FLY, IMPROVE MY ONIONS, says plant breeder Dr. Henry A. Jones, holding fly cage 
beneath hooded plants. Flies buzz around spreading pollen, aiding development of new hybrids. 
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Strong, young hands of teen age town 
and city girls are hoeing potatoes in Maine 
fields, milking Holsteins in Wisconsin 
barns, picking beans from Maryland acres, 
and making good on the toughest farm 
jobs for the USA Women’s Land Army. 

One typical center of the Women’s Land 
Army—camp Mil-Bur, or the sloping 
shore of Maryland’s Magethy Bay, has 
started with 67 eager recruits—mostly 14 
to 20 years old. From 8 to 5 p.m. they 
pick string beans, for which they receive 
56c per bushel. An average day’s work 
usually means $2.80 with one dollar of 
their earnings going for camp food. 

Lunch is served in the field, much as 
the Army serves it—tin plates for canned 
baked beans, two ‘sandwiches wrapped in 
paper, carrots and cold water from a pail. 

The chic WLA uniforms are conspicuous 
by their absence. Reason is the younger 
groups working in fields have their own 
ideas of comfort, which mean sun halter 
suits, bare feet, rolled up overalls, sweat 
shirts of bright hues, gay bandannas. 

They tackle their job with all the earn- 
estness of the older groups that fought to 
save the harvest crops last year. There is 
no quibbling as they work the fields and 
lug filled baskets to scales in the clearing 
for weighing. For every half bushel 
picked, the pickers receive large brass 
tokens which are turned in at the end o 
the day and credit given. Pay day is every 
week with Saturday and Sunday devoted 
to washing clothes, writing letters home 
and attending camp ground services. 

School teachers and women in business 
are the camp counselors and field superin- 
tendents. Their job is to see that recrea- 
tion hours are filled with entertainment 


U.S.D.A 


YOUTH turns to bean picking—The Woman's Land Army goes to Maryland to help farmers. 


Ladies of the Field 


enough. to keep the busy workers happy. 
The young Army says of their work: 
Belva Guier, 14, Indian Head, Mary- 
land: “I like it fine; hope I can stay.” 
Beverly Calloway, 16, of Washington, 
D. C.: “It’s rather hard, bending over all 
day, but I like it. It’s so different from 
working in a busy department store.” 
Joan Huff, 15, Clearview, Penn.: “I get 
a little tired because.I never worked on a 
farm before, but I find it lots of fun.” 
The camp is run by the Department of 
Agriculture and the University of Mary- 
land at a cost of $900 for rent from June 
through September. 
Whether older girls and women will 
take over later is problematical. 


Beat the Shortage 


Mrs. George Proctor, Burbank, Calif., 
did not let a thing like shortage of con- 
sumer goods stop her when she wanted a 
new ottoman, 

Vainly, she searched furniture stores, 
other places for an ottoman. When she 
could not find one she turned to her garage 
and found just what she wanted. 

The trouble was the “ottoman” was in 
several pieces, consisting of coffee cans, 
old sugar sacks, discarded rags, cardboard 
boxes, a drapery remnant. : 

Fourteen two-pound coffee. cans, 
wrapped in five-pound sugar sacks and 
stuffed with old rags, became the founda- 
tion. She tied these tightly together in 
two circular tiers of seven cans each, 
topped them with heavy cardboard, padded 
the top with rags, covered all with the 
drapery remnant. 

Another discard, braid, was salvaged, 
sewed around the top rim, and there was 
the ottoman she wanted for her parlor. 
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Equal Pay for Women 


Rep. Winifred C. Stanley has intro- 
duced a bill in the House to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act so that pay 
discrimination because of sex would con- 
stitute an unfair labor practice. 

Claiming it would be not only incon- 
sistent but unfair to consider women as 
,merely wartime workers, she said: 

“Many women will, of course, wish to 
return to their work as homemakers after 
the war. Others will continue in business 
and industry. To discriminate against 
women in the rate of compensation is un- 
fair and un-American.” 


American Ballet 


American folk -songs echo through fa- 
mous Gadsby Tavery, Alexandria, Va. 
where 100 girls from 5 to 12 years old 
study American ballet in the first school 
of its kind in the United States. 

The school was established by Zina 
Ouzarova, Russian ballet dancer who came 
to this country three years ago with an 
idea for teaching girls poise and grace. 

In discussing dancing Miss Ouzarova 
said: “There is no such thing as a lazy 
ballerina. Many will start but because the 
ballet is hard work a lot will drop out. 
Only one in a hundred may become a great 
ballerina and unless the dancing is taught 
before a thild reaches 15, there is little 
use in taking it up.” 

“There is great need for American girls 
to improve their natural American beaut, 
with poise and grace, which ballet danx 
ing will give them. Boogie-woogies and 
jive dances only distort their figures and 
are a form of escapism in war times.” 

She plans to present the first American 
ballet next fall. 





Recipe of the Week 
STAR SPANGLED SALAD 


6 cups cooked, diced potatoes; 1 cup 
diced celery; 1 small onion, chopped; 14 
tsp. salt; 4 tsp. pepper; 1 cup real mayon- 
naise; 3 tbsp. mustard with horseradish; 
chopped parsley; pimiento stars. 

Mix potatoes, celery, onion, seasoning, 
real mayonnaise and mustard with horse- 
radish thoroughly. Press firmly into a 7 x 
11 inch cake pan which has been rinsed in 
cold water. Chill. Unmold on chop plate 
or tray. Sprinkle with parsley around top 
edge. Garnish with pimiento _ stars. 
Serves 6. 
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A wide ruler and a light-weight hair 
brush, plus McGuffey Reader pre- 
cepts, are helps in raising children. 
When I observe the youngsters raised 
by the “progressive” precepts, I don’t 
wonder we have juvenile delinquency. 
The real trouble is parental delin- 
quency. One school principal says he 
rarely has trouble with pupils who 
come from homes where parents are 
the boss. Some parents don’t bother 
to manage their offspring, but all chil- 
dren quickly learn how far they can 
go in managing their parents. 
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Plan Low Cost Homes 


People planning postwar homes can 
save money by remembering a few facts. 

For instance, builders say a low-pitched 
roof costs less than a high one, and a 
roof without dormers costs less than one 
with dormers. A good substantial roofing 
material, which will resist both fire and 
weather, such as asphalt shingles, will 
save money in the long run. 

Room sizes which conform to standard 
lengths of lumber produce a house which 
may be built with less waste, less labor, 
and lower cost. 


Postwar Jobs 


Forecasting women in postwar work, 
the Women’s Bureau, Department of La- 
bor, predicts there will be 15 million 
women in the immediate postwar labor 
force, a million and a half more than were 
employed in 1940. The increase is based 
on these considerations: 

1. It is not likely that the millions of 
women who were in the prewar labor force 
will suddenly find it no longer necessary 
to work when the war is over. 

2. War casualties will force breadwin- 
ning responsibilities on many women who 
might normally have retired from the 
labor market. 

3. Some millions of women have re- 
ceived new training, acquired new skills 
during the war period and many employ- 
ers will wish to retain them. 





Wrong Road to Health 


A quick snack to save time might be all 
right for some people, but it’s a poor way 
to keep healthy. Those who eat that way 
should take stock of themselves. 

Most people, according to the American 
Home Economics Association, do not 
know the value of food. To meet this de- 
ficiency, the Association urges production, 
distribution and use of food on a nutri- 
tional basis. 

To supplement this, expansion of the 
school lunch program to include education 
in the value of food is advocated. 

Other association aims are: (1) con- 
tinued improvement of living levels for 
families throughout the world; (2) coop- 
eration with business, labor, education, 
health and welfare groups in social action. 


Previews House 


Undaunted by Rep. Leslie Arends, in- 
fluential Republican who has served in the 
House for years, Mrs. Ruth Grandy Fill- 
ingham, Illinois farm operator, went to 
Washington for a preview of the House, 
where she hopes to hang her Democratic 
bonnet after the elections. 

Diminutive, determined, as smartly 
clad as a woman campaigner should be, 
she expressed these views: 

“I think a rural education program 
should be set up to include a stable agri- 
cultural program. One-room _ school 
houses, of which there are several thou- 
sand in our state, should be abolished. A 
child in small schools has no opportunity 
for social adjustment and children don’t 
have equipment for proper education. 

“T believe in subsidies as an emergency 
measure but few_ farmers understand 
them.” Mrs. Fillingham is the first woman 
in several years to run in a strong Re- 
publican district in her state. 
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RUTH FILLINGHAM—Seeks seat in Congress. 


Patterns in Bloom 





Number 46! . . . Let your bedroom blossom 
with a posie bedspread and accessories. 
Number 718 . .. Crocheted beanie with flower 
border, matching handbag. 

Number 7726 . .. Spritely geraniums growing 
on your pinafore apron, 


Price of each pattern 16¢ (in coins) 


Price of each pattern SIXTEEN CENTS. 
Address all orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Department, 82 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. Fifteen cents more 


brings you our 32-page Needlecraft Catalog 
containing 133 illustrations of beautiful 
designs for embroidering linens, knitting, 
crochet, quilts, home decorations and toys. 

















John C. Tod 


In 1808 there was born in the bluegrass 
country town of Lexington, Ky., John C. 
Tod who grew up to become the com- 
mander-in-chief of the navy of a foreign 
country, to fight in two wars, and yet not 
be very well known except in the theater 
of his exploits. That is because the ‘coun- 
try was not very foreign, the navy was 
not very big, and besause Tod never really 
left the United States. 

John C. Tod moved from Kentucky to 
Texas in 1837, the year after Texas had 
declared its independence of Mexico. He 
was promptly appointed naval agent, and 
after a number of rapid promotions he 
became commander-in-chief of the Texas 
Navy, a position he held when Texas 
ended its nine years as a republic. Captain 





Tod continued in the U. S. Navy, which 
took over the job of settling the Mexican 
question on the high seas. His main task 
was to superintend the recommissioning 
of such vessels of the Texas navy as were 
suitable for Gulf service. A new Liberty 
ship now bears the name John C. Tod. 


Mary Dillon 


Cocktail parties, dinners and 
frivolities are out for the woman who 
would pursue a public career, says Mary 
Dillon, president of the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company, who has just been elected 
the first woman president of the New York 
Board of Education. She also serves as a 
member of the New York City Council of 
Defense and of the Mayor’s Advisory 
Committee, and is a director of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce and the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Only way for a woman to carry off such 
a career, declares Miss Dillon, is to budget 
her time. That means little time for 
bridge and the social activities. “Cocktail 


social 


parties just don’t fit into such a pro- 
gram,” says this woman who seems never 
in a hurry, but only because she doesn't 
waste a single minute. Economies she 
once practiced solely in the kitchen she 
now applies in parceling out her time. 
As chairman of the New York Board 
of Education, Miss Dillon takes keen in- 
terest in the work just ahead of her. 
‘Times and events are changing the social 
scene rapidly,” she said. “If there is not 
to be a lag in the educational prepara- 
tions to meet these changes, much think- 
ing and planning must be done now.” 
To get away with such a strenuous pro- 
gram, Miss Dillon realizes one must keep 
physically fit. This she does by “playing” 
at least twice a week. She loves dancing 
and the theater, and goes to the opera 
every Saturday in season. In summer she 
takes a daily dip in the ocean in front of 


the white colonial house where she lives ° 


with her husband, Henry Farber, a retired 
business executive. She says one must 
know how to relax when the opportunity 
comes, and to choose -an avocation that 
provides rest and recuperation. 


Fanny Walker Yeatman 


If that famous French chef was right 
in saying that the developer of a new and 
successful dish was a greater benefactor 
than the maker of a new law, then Mrs. 
Fanny Walker Yeatman should rank high 
among this country’s useful citizens. 

When she retired from the Agriculture 
Department in April, 1944, as specialist 
in home economics, Mrs. Yeatman had 
rounded out 27 years of service devoted 
to the improvement of American cooking. 
No fewer than 14 bulletins of recipes 
bearing her name have gone out from the 
Department, while the familiar green- 
backed bulletin called “Aunt Sammy’s 
Radio Recipes,” prepared by Mrs. Yeat- 
man and Ruth Van Deman, has gone 
through several editions and has totaled 
nearly 2,000,000 copies. There is even a 
Braille edition of “Aunt Sammy.” 

One of Mrs. Yeatman’s first jobs when 
she entered the Bureau of Economics in 
1917 was to try out recipes for popular- 
izing corn meal to take the place of wheat 
flour, which was being sent to our Allies 
in Europe. Among other foods on which 
Mrs. Yeatman labored were reindeer meat ; 
Welsh, tame and wild rabbits; beef, lamb, 
pork and soybeans. 

One of Mrs. Yeatman’s specialties was 
the development of household methods of 
making jellies. She jellied every fruit 
possible, developing” home-made _ pectins 
for use where needed, and studying the 
flavor, appearance, consistency and keep- 
ing qualities, the juice yield, proportions 
of sugar and water, and viscosity, acidity. 
texture and whatever else was important 
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in jellies. As she started with corn meal in 
World War I, she finished with soya flour 
in World War II. Development of a va- 
riety of recipes using soya flour, from” 
soup to dessert, was accomplished just 
before the soya products reached the re- 
tail market in the winter of 1943-44. 
The workers in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Home Economics Office when Mrs. 
Yeatman joined it had only one stove and 
a sink in a basement. The equipment 
gradually grew to four laboratories 
equipped for cooking and general ‘tests, 
together with a chemical laboratory. Hun- 
dreds of tests have been made, for in- 
stance, to find the proper cooking time 





Harris & Ewing 


and the amount of water to use in the 
preparation of various vegetables, the ob- 
ject being not only to achieve the most 
tasty dish possible, but to preserve the 
very Important vitamins. One result of 
these careful tests was the development 
of accurate weights and measures. In 
the last quarter-century, Mrs. Yeatman 
and her collaborators have done much to 
take uncertainty and guessing—‘‘a pinch 
of this and a dab of that’—out of cook- 
ing. All fields of the culinary art appear 
to have been explored except, maybe, that 
of the complicated and homely American 
hash. 


Warren Stone 


The new Liberty ship bearing the name 
Warren Stone honors the memory of a 
man who did much to win the gratitude 
of his fellowmen. Born in Saint Albans. 
Vermont, in ‘1808, he received a medical 
degree at Boston in 1831. In 1832 he 
sailed for New Orleans where he arrived 
during the first yellow fever epidemic at 
the Southern metropolis. He plunged into 
the dangerous work of fighting the dreaded 
disease, and remained to fight through 18 
subsequent yellow fever epidemics. In 
1839 Dr. Stone helped found the Maison 
de Sante, one of the first private hospitals 
in the United States. Later he became 
professor of surgery in the Medical Col- 
lege of Louisiana, now Tulane University. 
He died in his adopted city in 1872— 
before the mystery of the propagation of 
vellow fever was discovered. 
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No Basket Makers 


Basket-weaving and similar occupations 
to provide mental relief for convalescent 
war veterans may be on the way out. 
Success of tests at the Birmingham Gen- 
eral Hospital, Van Nuys, Calif., will pro- 
vide the final decision. 

Instead of making baskets or dolls, as 
veterans are doing in many military hos- 
pitals, those in the new Birmingham hos- 
pital, some of them bedridden, help to 
fabricate parts for the famous “Black 
Widow” plane. 

Northrop ‘Aircraft, builder of the night 
fighter, is cooperating with the Army in 
this vocational therapy experiment: A 
sheetmetal and- machine-shop school, 
equipped with the finest tools, has been 
set up on the grounds and is attended by 
veterans who are able to leave their beds. 
There they learn about plane part fabri- 
cation, get trainee wages, will be paid full 
civilian wages when they complete their 
courses. 


Cooperative Medicine? 


A new medical order—some form of 
social medicine but not necessarily state 
medicine—appears to be on the way. 

Reason is, Assistant Attorney General 
Wendell Berge told the American Uro- 
logical Association in St. Louis, that “re- 
turning war veterans are going to demand 
for themselves and families instruments 
of health to which they are entitled. 

“If doctors oppose them, or stand on 
the sidelines, the layman will create a 
medical order which may prove to be in- 
different or even blind to the values doc- 
tors prize fost. It may or may not be 
state medicine; it cannot escape being 
social medicine.” 

Berge charged that organization of med- 
icine has lagged far behind technology of 
medicine, suggested possible non-profit 
health corporations, consumer co-opera- 
tives, or mutual association of profession 
and laity as a possible remedy. 


Vitamin Thief: Sunshine 


Sunshine on a bottle of milk is a vita- 
min thief. In a single hour 40% of the 
Vitamin B2—riboflavin—in the milk is 
lost in the sun, a chemical study shows. 

The losses of 40 to 70% of riboflavin 
in one to three hours was discovered when 
milk in a standard-type bottle was left 
exposed to the sunshine on a front porch. 

Studies of sunlight as a vitamin thief, 
reports the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, lead to a double warn- 
ing—to the milkman to leave milk bot- 
tles in the shade; to the housewife not to 
let them sit in the sun. Even if only one 
of every 100 bottles of milk delivered to 


homes was left in the sun for only an 
hour, it is estimated “the total loss of 
riboflavin would be sufficient to provide 
a daily requirement of the vitamin for 
150,000 people.” Vitamin B2 or riboflavin 
is the anti-pellagra vitamin, for which 
milk is one of the principal sources. 


Penicillin for Syphilis 


Penicillin may become the “bazooka” 
of health authorities in their war on vene- 
real diseases. Military use of the miracle 
‘drug, coupled with experiments of U. S. 
Public health service, in treatment of 
gonorrhea and syphilis have raised hopes 
it might offer the tight curb so long sought. 

Penicillin cures gonorrhea in 16 hours, 
Army authorities reported, but at the 
same time retards outcropping of syphi- 
litic symptoms, delaying early detection 
and cure, if the gonorrhea patient also is 
infected with syphilis. Experiments have 
shown that separate treatment for syphilis 
is necessary. 

However, U. S. Public Health Service 
in experiments in Washington proved that 
penicillin generally is a quicker cure for 
syphilis than former treatments. 

“Rapid treatment” centers in 18 states 
and District of Columbia have been 
opened to determine the true value of the 
drug in treatment of this venereal. If 
penicillin use is successful it will be the 
first time in medical history that one drug 
has been found to cure both diseases. 

Other recent uses for this miracle drug: 
(1) remedy for nose and throat diseases; 









(2) control for “overwhelming” sinus in- 
fections; (3) speedy healing agent for 
meningitis, and (4) cure for ¢occus in- 
fections of the eyes. 

Navy doctors also predict widespread 
use of penicillin to save lives of peritoni- 
tis-stricken seamen on submarines and 
small ships.at isolated areas. 


Fighting Paralysis 


Cuts of President Roosevelt’s birthday 
cake were handed to 27 universities, labo- 
ratories and other scientific institutions 
in the form of grants totaling $1,128,770 
by the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 

Collected at celebrations honoring the 
President’s birthday, the funds will finance 
antitinfantile paralysis work, including 
three five-year university research pro- 
grams. Largest of these, $325,000 went 
to the University of Michigan School of 
Public Health for expanded virus study. 

The University of Minnesota Medical 
School got $320,000, and Northwestern 
University Medical School $175,000 for 
research in physical medicine, 


Rest a “Killer” 


Contrary to general belief, complete, 
prolonged rest for the ailing can be as 
much of a “killer” as disease itself. 

Collapse of lungs, often blamed on sur- 
gery and anesthetics, frequently is caused 
by the bed, according to Drs. William 
Dock, Los Angeles, Tinsley R. Harrison, 
Dallas; and Ralph K. Ghormley, Roches- 
ter, Minn. Other perils are shriveled mus- 
cles, bones and joints. 

New trend is to keep the sick and in- 
jured from being completely inactive to 
prevent blood clots from heart or lungs. 





Press Association 


STILL IN THERE FIGHTING, wounded soldiers in Army Hospital at Van Nuys, Colif., improve 


their own condition while aiming return blows at foes by assembling parts for airplanes. 














‘Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded: and if in any thing ye 
be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you." Philippians 3:15 


Is Noah’s Ark Found? 


Noah’s Ark is more than just a boat in 
the Bible, it’s a very real thing, declare 
two Florida professors who are going to 
the Near East to stake a claim to it 
when the war ends. 

A. J. Smith and G. F. Fletchall, Inter- 
cession City, propose an expedition by 
plane and helicopter to the top of 16,750- 
foot Mt. Ararat (natives call it Kui-i-nuh, 
or Noah’s Mountain), where they believe 
the ark is imbedded and preserved by ice. 

“Science has scoffed,” said the profes- 
sors, “at the idea of there ever having 
been a universal catastrophe such as a 
flood. The whole world is full of unbelief. 

“If the fact of the Deluge can be suc- 
cessfully verified by the actual discovery 
of the Ark, it will be one more blow to 
the contemptuous mockings of a frown- 
ing, unbelieving world and a spiritually 
paralyzed, apostasized church.” 

Scholars also are quoted. A certain 
Archdeacon Nouri is quoted as having 
seen the Ark at the foot of a glacier. 
Nicolaus, of Damascus, a secular writer, 
told of a mountain then called Baris where 
“one carried in an ark came ashore after 
the flood.” A scientist or two admit that 
the Ark, covered with bitumen and left 
at such a height as that of Ararat, would 
be practically indestructible. 

Smith and Fletchall support their pro- 
posal with “evidence” provided by Rus- 
sian flyers stationed near Baku in World 
War I and related by one of them, Ros- 
kovitsky, now a U. S. citizen. 

On a routine flight, they sighted a 
strange ship frozen fast in a mountain- 
top lake. Their report, however, was ridi- 
culed, so another was made. 

Said Roskovitsky: “I remembered hav- 
ing heard the story that this mountain 
hadn’t been climbed since 700 B. C. when 
some pilgrims were said to have gone 
there to scrape some tar off an old 
wrecked ship. It always sounded silly to 
me. Imagine, looking for a wrecked ship 
on a mountain,” 

At first fliers thought it was a subma- 
rine. Then they knew it couldn’t be that 
for they saw stubby masts. The top was 
rounded with only a flat catwalk about 
five feet across the ‘length of the craft. 

“This ship,” Roskovitsky quoted the 
leader as saying, “is Noah’s Ark. It’s been 
sitting up there nearly 5,000 years. Froz- 
en in 9 or 10 mos. a year, it couldn’t rot..” 

Outbreak of the Bolshevist revolution 
and subsequent events balked further ex- 
ploration plans. Clinching arguments were 
reports of a Turkish expedition in 1875 
which brought back stories that the Ark 
was on Ararat, but was haunted. 


The Smallest Church 


The Catholic Church at Festina, Ia., 
was filled to capacity when services were 
held to mark the feast day of the patron 
saint, St. Anthony of Padua. 

That was not unusual because the 
church is crowded at every service, for 
only one is held each year and the build- 
ing is barely large enough to seat eight. 

Reputed to be the world’s smallest 
church; it was built many years ago by a 
French Napoleonic Wars veteran, Johann 
Gaertner, who emigrated to America, set- 
tled in Iowa. The building was his ex- 
pression of gratitude to God for his safe 
return from Napoleon’s battlefields. 





Only 12 feet wide, 16 feet long, it is 
complete in every detail having one main 
altar, two small altars. Four pews seat 
two persons each. 

The church is maintained by descend- 
ants of French war veterans, 100 of whom 
live near Festina. Gaertner’s grave, in the 
rear of the ‘building, is marked by a boul- 
der on which is imbedded a bronze plate. 


Nazarene Goal 


5] 


“Peace at any price” advocates were 
warned not to expect any help from the 
3,048 units of the Church of the Naza- 
rene. The world’s future depends on Al- 
lied victory and a Christian peace, the 11th 
quadrennial convention of the church was 
told in Minneapolis. 
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Sermonette 


The ideal American is one who 
does not care what the other man’s 
formal religious conviction may be as 
long as he is sure of God. There is 
not a place in this land of ours for 
the religious bigot. We are one peo- 
ple under God. Men everywhere are 
brothers under the edict of Jesus 
Christ, who came to reveal the mind 
and will of God in and to man. May 
God speed the day when religious 
men will give themselves more to 
the worship of God, and less to ex- 
alting the trivial differences that 
keep us apart. 

Rev. J. Lowrey Fendrich, 

D.D., L.L.D. 
Metropolitan Presbyterian Church 
Washington, D. C. 





“Don’t yield to the temptation of pray- 
ing for peace at any price,” asserted a 
superintendents’ report. ‘Having come 
this far, it is better that we go on through 
than stop or go back.” 

Goal of 1,000 new churches and 50,000 
new members was set for the next four 
years after Dr. J. B. Chapman, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., area superintendent declared: 

“Times require that we be a crusade 
not a cult. Mere self-preservation will 
mean stagnation. Our hope is aggression.’ 


Fence Breaking 


‘How long since you've visited a jail?” 
ministers of the Detroit Methodist Con- 
ference at Saginaw, Mich., were asked by 
Navy Chaplain William“N. Mertz. “I go 
to the brig every day,” Mertz said, warn- 
ing that ministers who expect to serve re- 
turning war veterans had better spend 
more time on personal counseling of the 
“unrighteous” and less on “sectarianism.” 

Predicting service men accustomed to 
bringing their toughest problems to the 
camp or shjp chaplain will expect counsel 
from the minister back home, Mertz 
added: “They won’t be too much inter- 
ested in the sectarian label. 

“They never ask me what my denomi- 
nation is, or that of the men kneeling be- 
side them at the communion rail,” Mertz 
said. 

“Last month I served communion to 
men of 22 different denominations. There 
was no question of creed or sect.” 


Interracial Church 


Every city with large white and negro 
populations should have an_ interracial 
church, Dr. Douglas Horton, secretary of 
the General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches told the biennial meet- 
img of the Council in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

For membership in interracial churches. 
Dr. Horton proposed “men and women 
who enjoy the freedom of maturity,” de- 
claring “first postwar objective of the 
Church should be world evangelization.” 
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Veterans’ Courses 


Long established university entrance re- 
quirements, study courses, job placement 
machinery are undergoing the greatest 
overhauling in a century as a result of 
the return of war veterans to higher insti- 
tutions, 

Objection of veterans to being consid- 
ered “problems” is responsible for many 
of the changes which include special 12- 
months “practical courses” for those who 
never finished high school, special supple- 
mentary technical courses, refresher 
courses to fit former graduates for civilian 
employment. 

Many colleges and universities will base 
their revised coumses on questionnaires 
sent to graduates, former students, educa- 
tors. Among these are Boston University, 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Alabama, Georgia 
Tech, DePaul, Minnesota, California, 
North Dakota. 

Cross-section of changes already insti- 
tuted: co-operative courses, part-time in 
class, part-time in the field; integrating 
veteran “special students” with regular 
classes; tailor-made classes to fit individ- 
ual cases; special short courses on voca- 
tional basis. 

Virtually every university and college, 
according to this survey by the Family 
Economics Bureau, Minneapolis, will in- 
stitute special courses for veterans. 


Theories Tested 


Something new in education, combining 
study and work, has been developed for 


Mr. Winkle Goes to War—Tough Guy 
Edward G. Robinson occasionally sheds 
his sneer and goes‘in for shyness. 

As Mr. Winkle he’s one of those mild 
mannered softies again, this time a 44- 
year-old bank clerk who was pushed into 
an Army uhiform before the age-limit 
came along. Robinson’s performance as 
the oldster who turns out to be a good sol- 
dier is the kind that will make you re- 
member this picture. Robert Armstrong, 
as Mr. Winkle’s Army pal, does his bit 
along those lines, too. (Warner Bros.) 


The Seventh Cross—Just to say that 
Spencer Tracy is the star is enough recom- 
mendation. The story deals with seven 
Germans who went to war with the Nazis, 
how six of them were crucified by the foe 
and Tracy escaped through the efforts of 
Germany’s little people who didn’t live 


Los Angeles County, Calif., high school 
students through practical tests of class- 
room theories. 

Students attended classes four hours, 
did actual work in business or industrial 
fields four hours. In one high school they 
built self-sealing plane fuel tanks. In an- 
other girls relieved serious telephone oper- 
ator shortage. 

The program will be kept in force in 
the postwar era, said its originator Dr. 
Vierling Kersey, superintendent. 


Student representation on boards of 
the Parent-Teachers Associations is being 
urged by PTA leaders in Los Angeles to 
give pupils a voicv in recommendations of 
school policies. 


Real Appreciation 


“Enclosed are three money orders total- 
ing $200,” said a letter received by Presi- 
dent C. A. Dykstra of University of Wis- 
consin the other day. “This gift to the 
University of Wisconsin is given in appre- 
ciation of a legislative scholars¥ip which 
I received during my last year in attend- 
ance at the university.” 

It was signed David K. Hess. The ad- 
dress was somewhere in the.Pacific. 

It developed that “Hess” is Corporal 
Hess, salary $70 monthly. He had saved 
the money to show his appreciation for 
the scholarship won in 1936, after the de- 
pression had wiped out the family fortune 
and his father’s death had left his mother 
only $10,000 on which to rear 4 children. 
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Congressional investigation of the 
effect of the war on enrollment and facul- 
ties of colleges and universities was ap- 
proved by the House with adoption of a 
resolution offered by Rep. John W. Mc- 
Cormack (D. Mass.). 


Ambitions and Ideals 


Disagreeing with Governor Ellis Arnall 
of Georgia’s chief life ambitions for his 
six-year-old son (PATHFINDER; Feb. 14), 
866 eleventh and twelfth grade pupils in 
Gainesville, Jacksonville, Monticello, Mi- 
ami and Miami Beach, Fla., public schools 
voted first place to being “a good, honest, 
neighborly, self-supporting citizen.” 

The Georgia governor’s three leading 
ambitions for his son were that he might 
be (1) President of the USA; (2) owner 
of his own business; (3) a millionaire. 

The Florida pupils were asked to “imag- 
ine you are a grown-up, married, and with 
a six-year-old son,” and to indicate main 
ambitions. L. M. Bristol, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Florida, com- 
mented: “I am inclined to think most 
adolescents in this country are far more 
self-centered and narrowly selfish in their 
‘drives’ and habits than might seem from 
this poll. This may represent ideals. If 
so, one problem is to make a social order 
where ideals are more easily realized.” 





Teachers are being trained to help 
boys and girls set up home workshops-~as 
substitutes for gang life, at the State 
Teachers College at California, Pa., Presi- 
dent Robert M. Steele told a committee 
of the Am. Assn. of Teachers Colleges. 

Women Teachers are especially urged to 
learn industrial arts so they can aid ele- 
mentary-school pupils in wood and metal 
working and home furniture repairing. 





Hitler, one of them being pretty Signe 
Hasso. (M-G-M) 


Hail the Conquering Hero—Preston 
Sturges at it again (Miracle of Morgan’s 
Creek), but not up to standard. With 
Eddie Bracken, Ella Raines. (Paramount ) 


Make Your Own Bed—Every comedy 
trick filmdom ever used is included. Still 
it’s funny. Jack Carson, Allan Hale, Jane 
Wyman are in it. (Warner Bros.) 


Secret Command—Shipyard sabotage. 
involving Pat O’Brien, Chester Morris, 
Carol Landis. Vigorous stuff. (RKO) 


Bathing Beauty—Several things make 
this musical stand out—but its plot isn’t 
one of them. What gives Bathing Beauty 
the spotlight is that it was Red Skel- 
ton’s last picture before he went into the 
Army. He’s the same Skelton, however, 
that you knew in Whistling in the Dark 
and Whistling in Dixie. Other things 
you'll like in this one is Basil Rathbone 
(etter known as Sherlock Holmes) as a 





comedian and Harry James’ music, both 
of which are good. (M-G-M) 





Wide World 


RED SKELTON'S exit to Army was musical 


































































A FREE booklet sent in plain 
wrapper tells you how the fa- 
mous Kathrya Murray 5- 
Minute Facial Exercises are 
the easy, natural way to re- 
gain young beauty. Simple exer- 
cises stimulate circulation; nate to 
eliminate crow’s feet, wrink 
double chin and to make = 
neck muscles firm. No straps! No 
massages! Many women say they 
- lookl ro pei younger. Proved suc- 
cessful by over 36, women since 1912. 

SEND NO MONEY 
Write today for your FREE BOOKLET. pd 
a limited number on hand, so hurry. No obli- 
gation—no salesman will call. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Ine. 
Suite 724, 8 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3 


NO W CASH FOR 
HUMAN HAIR 

QUICK CASH for human hair. Mail your heir 

to us. We'll © you a definite offer. If you 


accept we send chert | If not we return 
your heir intact. Highest prices paid. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept. W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toopees, and other hair pieces 


i ae =~—seS«SMKLCLLS 
loxit Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 
Soray breeder at ee ere wad similar Meaier 
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SONGWRITERS 


Place your song with us. Melodies supplied 
WITHOUT CHARGE by well known Holly- 
wood composers. We record iow song and 
make it presentable to the publishers. Lead 

sheets and records furnished. Send your song 
material for free examination. Write for details. 


CINEMA SONG CO., Dept. P. P. O. BOX 670 
ea, ERLY HILLS, C Ce 
Terms to 


HOMESITES-8200 “<;" 


In one of California’s loveliest garden spots on the 
wooded shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis 
Obispo County. Enjoy future inde sndence here 
where, in addition to excellent soil and water, there's 
also wonderful fishing, boatjng, bathing, etc. Grow 
fruits, vegetables, poultry. Government Project near 
by makes every homesite an excellent investment. 
Write me for full particulars. RICHARD OTTO, 
Owner, 6560 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 










































CUTICURA chine 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction, * describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc - 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 43 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3406, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. ? 


$ Stanr CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 
~ : BUY AT LEAST 
ONE EXTRA BOND 
in the 5th War Loan 











Slowing Down Production—Your edi- 


torial “Lazy Money” is a masterpiece, 
specially the paragraph including the 
statement, “High wages look good, but 
mean nothing unless high production ac- 
companies them.” 

That is an absolute truth which is sel- 
dom taken into account by union labor, 
specially the leaders of union labor. 

Limiting production to that of the most 
incompetent worker, featherbedding, in- 
sistence on unnecessary workers, etc., all 
add to the cost of production, and ‘this 
unwarranted cost must be met by the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Warren S. Wood, St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * 


A Prayer for Peace—They say we are 
fighting for peace and freedom. But it 
seems a lot of it is for vengeance and 
power, and God said, “All vengeance is 
mine.” 

O God of might and power, love and 
grace, turn the hearts of the rulers of na- 
tions to peace, and cause the wars and 
bloodshed to cease. Give us peace in our 
hearts and our homes, and a true and 
lasting peace to the world—for the sake 
of the Prince of Peace, Christ Jesus, our 
Lord. 

Annie C. Leisner, Boaz, Ky. 


* * * 


Third-Term Congressmen—I read and 
hear so much about U.S. Presidents hold- 
ing office longer than two terms. 

How about the Congressmen and Sena- 
tors? They hold office for 20 or 30 years 
and nothing is thought of it at all. 

Coleman Hatcher, Rushsylvania, Ohio. 


*x* * * 


Veterans and Pensions—You asked 
what “we the people” thought about the 
World War II veteran situation. I have 
relatives in the war but I do not think 
our soldiers should be made a political 
racket. 

They should get pensions large enough 
to allow them to live decently. If they 
are able to earn part or all their livelihood 
pensions should be reduced accordingly, 
and renewed when their needs demand it. 
I do not think pensions should extend to 
brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles or cousins, 

and to widows only if needed, and to chil- 
oa only until they are old enough to 
make their own living, unless mentally 
or physically unsound. 

I do not think a man is entitled to a 
bonus because he is drafted and rejected. 
Those not in active service should not get 
pensions unless injured in training. 

Mrs. C. B. Lackie, Pine Mount, Fla. 


x * * 


The Subject of Terms—Re your ques- 
tionnaire as to 3rd & 4th terms. Undoubt- 






PATHFINDER 


edly the voters will have something to 
say about such terms. 

There is something remarkable about a 
man that CAN be elected for a 3rd or 
4th term. If the Republicans decide on 
another “return to normalcy,” they need 
not bother about even a 2nd term. 

Voters may have short memories, but I 
doubt that they have forgotten the last 
12 years of Republican power, when they 
took the country from prosperity to ruin 
by a “planned program.” 

G. Jarman, Lake Crystal, Minn. 


* * * 


Refrigerators Needed—Why doesn't 
the WPB realize we need replacements 
in refrigerators? More and more electric 
refrigerators are “giving out” every day. 
It is impossible to get ice in the rural dis- 
tricts and the farmer can’t leave his work 
to drive miles to an ice plant. My hus- 
band can wear an un-ironed shirt or over- 
alls but he can’t work without eating, and 
food doesn’t keep many hours without re- 
frigeration. Let’s ask the WPB to per- 
mit the manufacture of replacement parts 
at least. 

Mrs. H. F. Hall, Durham, Conn. 


* * * 


Some Election Proposals—I read with 
considerable interest “A Legal Limit For 
the Presidency?” in the May 29 issue of 
PATHFINDER. It has long been my con- 
tention that our whole election machinery 
needs overhauling—then the revitalized 
parts placed on a new chassis, namely, an 
Amendment providing for: 

1. ONE six-year term for the Presi- 
dency. 

2. The election of 
every 3 years. 

3. The election of Senators for a six- 
year term as at present, but elect one 
from each state every 3 years. 

In order to put this method in working 
order it would be necessary for the elec- 
tion of some short-term Senators but I 
believe its merits far outweigh any dis- 
advantages. 

Franzel Bates, Clarksburg, W. Va 


x * * 


Representatives 


Some Telephone History—The tele- 
phone was patented in 1876 and was dis- 
covered in this experiment. If two tun- 
ing forks of same pitch are set close to- 
gether and you strike one the other will 
pick up the tone, if the distance is not 
too great. They wanted to find out how 
far apart the forks could be placed so 
that the one would not pick up the other. 
Then the Oersted electro magnet was 
the next try-out. So one electro-magnet 
was placed close to each fork, the wires 
and battery connected and the tone was 
transmitted. As all this took place in the 
same room some said it was the electric 
waves in the air, so they took one set 
across the street into another building, 
and when connected up they were greatly 
surprised to hear the voices from across 
the street. 

C.°E. Nicholas, Bellingham, Wash. 
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Washington Aria 


(Apologies to Alice BluesGown ) 


In that little back bedroom of mine 

Which I share with a neat group of nine— 

On a clear day it’s true 

We can get a nice view 

Of the neighborhood laundry 
on the line— 


displayed 


We are getting a little bit thin, 

It’s the only way we can fit in— 

I don’t remonstrate, for 

There are sixteen in wait for 

That little back bedroom of mine! 
Helen G. Sutin 


The judge was becoming quite disgusted 

with the jury which couldn’t reach an 
agreement on what seemed a clear case. 
Judge (very angrily)—I’m tired of this 
situation, so I’m going fo discharge you. 
Juror Smith (defiant)—You can’t dis- 
charge me. 
Judge—And please tell me why I can’t. 
Juror Smith—(pointing to defense at- 
torney)—Because that man over there 
hired me. 





“What second line?" 


Two workmen sat down to eat their 
lunch and one unwrapped a long package. 

“What’s that?” asked Bill. 

“Well, my wife is not at home,” said 
Joe, “so I made a pie for my lunch.” 

“Tt’s a bit long, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it’s long. It’s rhubarb pie.” 


The young man had taken too many 
cocktails and suspected his table partner 
was aware of it. With careful politeness 
he offered an apology. “And anyway,” he 
added, “though I may be under the afflu- 
ence of incohol, I’m not so thunk as you 
drink I am.” 


29 


Brain Teaser 


Contributed (with solution) 
Beatty, Dixon, Til. 
A man was sinking a coal mine 20 feet 
deep across. At a certain depth he dropped 
a plumb line on one side until it touched 
the bottom. He then swung the lower end 
of the line to the other side and found 
that it lacked two feet of reaching the 
bottom. How deep was the mine? 
Solution to last week’s 
The loss being 3 minutes each day, the 
clock indicates a period of 1437 when the 
true period is 1440. Hence since the 22nd 
of March, the indicated period was 14 
days. 
1437 min. : 


by P. R. 


1440 min. :: 14 days : true 
42 

14 X 1440 + 1437 = 14 —— 

1437 
days = 14 days 42 minutes 5.26 + sec- 
onds. Hence, 42 minutes 5.26 + seconds 
past 12 o'clock midday, 22nd of March, is 
the true time. 


Tales of Hardship 


The first, second and third generations 
had gathered for a reunion, and soon the 
usual reminiscences of the good old days 
were in order. 

“The young folks nowadays don’t know 
anything about hardships no more,” 
Grandpa began. “Why, when I was a 
voungster, I had to walk seven miles 
through thickets and over dangerous and 
swampy paths back an’ forth to school fer 
eight years, through rain an’ blizzards, 
with the snow sometimes up to my neck!” 


lapse. 


“Well, I'll tell you I had a purty hard | 


time of it, too, gettin’ an education,” 
crowed Grandpa’s sixty-six-year-old son. 
“T had to drive a buggy 
four miles of that rough dirt road to 
Hickville High School. And did I git my 
ears froze!” 

Thinking it was his turn, ten-year-old 
Chester, the grandson, piped up boast- 
fully: “Well, believe me, I’ve had some 
hard times of it, too. Why, one morning 
last winter we had to ride the whole mile 
to school in the bus with the heater not 
even working!” 





‘What the heck are you fuming about?” 
asked Little Cinder No. 1. 

“Holy smokes!” replied Little Cinder 
No. 2. “Reason enough! After wasting a 
perfectly good half day, I just discovered 
that I’d been blown into a glass eye!” 


Mistress—Fanny ! 
letters 1 gave you? 
Fanny, the maid—Yes’m, at the post office. 
But I noticed that you put the three-cent 
stamp on the foreign letter,.and the five- 
cent stamp on the city letter. 
Mistress—Oh my goodness, 
rible mistake! 

Fanny—But I fixed it all right, « Mis’ 
Hawkins, I jus’ changed the addresses on 
the envelopes. 


what a ter- 


and sleigh over | 





Did you mail the two | 













OPENING UPA 
NEW WORLD! 


‘ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 









































FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at your drug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., N. Y. C. 


ai -AR-CO 


eer 


PERSONAL WLLL LE 


Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed om 40 Sheets Antique 
Bond & 20 Matching Envelopes 
only 25c! Or for $1.00 you get one set 
free of extra charge—or 5 wonderful 
sets inall! Business or sonal style. 
Send one name or five different names 
on $1.00 order. Money back guaran- 
tee. Order now! Supply limited. 
Western Stationery Co., Dept. 202-G, 





Tepeka, Kan. 


FLEA POWDER 


JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 


SUIT YOURS... : 


And Big Money in Spare Time, Too 
We want yon §o wens Bie “Pew priers a = 3 ty 
CAS UPROR TS ing re time. ¥< ‘gar "5 wil pele 
Se ee tongwest,s x! 

§ i} ine. today 

p= et - money needed. ~ quick action 
about yourself. J.C, FIELD & SON 

Harrison and Throop Sts., Dept. G+1110 Chicage 7, 1M. 
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Republicans ang Youth!! 


Herbert Hoover’s speech to the Republican National Con- 
. vention was_a timely and great address ... not only for its 
intrinsic quality but also because it caught and defined the 
underlying spirit of this great political mass meeting. 

As symbolized by the selection of Governor Dewey as its 
Presidential nominee, the delegates wanted comparatively young 
men to guide the destiny of their party during the momentous 
years immediately ahead. Youth is making the supreme sacri- 
fice for America on many a distant battlefield. Youth is called 
upon to risk all in the execution of our national policies. It is 
proper that the generation fighting the nation’s battles should 
have a far greater say-so in making its laws than heretofore. 

Traditionally, the Republican party has not been led by 
youth. Its leaders have emphasized the values of experience 
’ rather than those of ardor and enthusiasm. So the valedictory 
of Herbert Hoover, placing the torch of leadership in the 
hands of those whose minds and bodies are still supple, was 
far more than an oratorical gesture. It signified a new out- 
look, a new vitality in the philosophy of the party which was 
born in 1856 to save the nation but which, in intervening years, 
became more conscious of its prestige than of its purpose. 

It is less than 12 years since Herbert Hoover left the White 
House. But those 12 years have seen changes in this country, 
and even more abroad, which whole centuries of more static 
periods of history have not presented to mankind: Those who 
grew to maturity before 1914 have witnessed extraordinary 
events. For that very reason . . . because their habits of think- 
ing were formed in another age .. . the older generation must 
now give way to the new. Its ripe experience remains at the 
service of those who assume the leadership, but the direction 
of Republican policy must have the vigor, the resilience, the 
uninhibited assurance of youth. 

The gathering years, as Mr. Hoover indicated, have different 
effects on men and on the principles they serve. Political lead- 
ers weaken in power; the faith by which men live grows 
stronger as it is tested by vicissitudes. The individual with- 
draws so that individualism may advance. Men die so that 
the way-of-life they favor, or aspire to, may live. In his fare- 
well speech at the Chicago Stadium, Herbert Hoover showed 
greatness by signing off the domination of his generation. 

Because his message was profound, it was also good politics. 
Mr. Hoover defined the Republican Party as a party of Youth 
and Progress. The New Deal, obviously tired and tied to an 
aged leadership, must meet this challenge, or be labeled as a 
social venture whose contributions are at an end. 

Confident in its enormous power, America stands poised for 
action upon the threshold of great events. Its young men and 
young women have both the vision and the vigor to restore 
the American ideals of Individual Freedom and Security of 
the Home that, for a generation, have lain unnoticed beside 
the garish highway of our urbanized, collectivist economy. 
To the young guardians of the Republic of tomorrow, the last 
Republican president has handed on a solemn and sacred trust. 


; ee cae 
Money to Drown In 


Give a regular boy two or three dollars and a ticket to the 








circus and he will go on a wild splurge of pink lemonade, pea- 
nuts, hot dogs, popcorn and candy, and then come home “broke” 
and with a bellyache. He would have had a glorious time, but 
he would pay for it with pains and privations for days to come. 

There are signs that this “young” Nation is right now dis- 
posed to have a similar spree. Never before did the country 
ever see so much loose money flowing so freely, toward pockets 
of every kind and size. Since the war started our national in- 
come has soared from about 72 billion dollars to more than 
146 billion dollars a year. Three-fourths of this immense in- 
crease came in the form of “compensation of employes’ — 
wages or pay. ; 

What are the workers doing with the unusual money that is 
bulging out of their pockets? There have been many lurid tales 
of wild spending—like that of the man who bought two grand 
pianos; of another who bought two mink coats for his wife, 
and of the many who are now wearing diamonds and rubies for 
the first time in their lives. It is true that there has been a 
step-up in jewelry sales, and of luxury items in general. Stores 
have trouble keeping stocks of unrationed articles, and black 
markets charging double and triple prices flourish all too widely 
and impudently. Yes, there is evidence of the circus-boy psy- 
chology in our spending today. 

There are certainly some aches and pains in store for us, 
following this present outpouring of borrowed war money, un- 
less we watch our step. This country will emerge from the 
crisis with a national debt of about 300 billion dollars. The 
annual interest on that debt, figured at 24 per cent, will come 
to seven and a half billion dollars annually, which is more 
than the total revenues collected by Uncle Sam in any year 
prior to the present war. Besides that, we shall have to pay 
the expenses of our administration, and perhaps interest on 
more borrowed money. The point is that taxes will have to 
remain high. 

Then will come the pinch. Those who have put their savings 
in war bonds and other prudent investments, or kept a good 
part in cash, will have something to tide them over. But those 
who have spent their lush wages on horse racing and high living 
will have a bad case of “the morning after,” and will yelp for 
help. So the very ones who have done mo&t to throw the coun- 
try’s balance of demand and supply out of gear in the big- 
money period will be calling loudest to the country for aid in 
the aftermath. 

The big question is, What should we as a people do now to 
guarantee ourselves against a period of depression and suffering 
after the war? The answer, in general terms, is to refrain from 
going on a spending debauch, like the kid at the circus, and 
save a reasonable part of the present surplus for future con- 
tingencies. Such savings will not only help the individuals in 
the future but will aid the whole country at present by taking 
the buying pressure off the limited supply of goods. 

New York State has set a good example. With its revenues 
increased and its opportunity to spend on public works dimin- 
ished because of labor shortage, the administration has decided 
to let its tax surplus grow and use it after the war for the re- 
habilitation and re-employment of the State’s veterans. Already 
more than $150,000,000 is in this nest-egg. The sum will be used 
later when and where it will do the most good. If every State 
and everybody would do likewise the danger of depression would 
turn into the certainty of prospérity. 
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Perhaps, you say to yourself... 

“Oh, I have enough insurance, 
if fire should damage my house or 
its contents.” 

But, have you? Are you sure? 

You know, of course, that most 
things you own cost far more to- 
day to repair or replace. 

Unless you want to dig into 
your own pocket in case of a loss, 
we suggest you see your local in- 
surance Agent and talk things 
over. His advice will help you to 
determine just how much insur- 


ance you should carry to ade- 





OU} 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 





quately protect what you have. 


Remember . . . it’s not safe these 


days to be under insured. Espe- 
cially since adequate North Amer- 
ica protection costs little more 
than not enough protection. 


x * * 


Insurance Company of North America, 
Sounded 1792, oldeststock fire and marine 
insurance company in the country, heads 
the group of North America Companies 
which write practically all types of Fire, 
Marine and Casualty insurance through 
your own Agent or Broker. North America 
{gents are listed in local Classified Tele- 
phone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


S happened to you... 


QUESTIONS you'd hate your 


wife to ask about Insurance 


@ YOUR FURNISHINGS: “Have we added any 
articles of value since we last took out in- 


surance? Have any of our furnishings in- 
creased in value since then? Have we enouch 
insurance?” 


@ YOUR SILVERWARE: “If our silverware was 
destroyed or stolen, have we enough insurance 
to pay for its replacement value?” 


@ YOUR JEWELRY: “Hove we enough insur- 
ance to meet our loss if any of my jewelry 
should be destroyed, lost or stolen?” 


@ YOUR FUR COAT: “Are my furs insured for 
what they are worth today?” 

* * * 
Your insurance Agent or Broker will help you 
answer these questions. His advice costs you 
nothing and may save you thousands of dollars. 








x t # 


“SEA DEMONS THAT WALK ON LAND” 


E Marines landed on Guadalcanal first with 
amphibious tractors, called “‘Alligators”’ by these 


fighters, and to the Japs it was a terrifying sight. @. 


They broke and fled and Tokyo dispatches the next 
day told of *‘sea demons that walk on land.”’.. . In 
every landing operation since, ‘Alligators’? have 
contributed to Allied successes. They land men 
and materials, carry them directly to the combat 
zone and then rush to sea for another load. The 
**Alligator”’ is as much at home on land as it is in 
the water and it has proved to be a most formidable 
offensive weapon. 


Graham-Paige makes these huge amphibious land- 
ing vehicles. Among other important Graham-Paige 
contributions to the Armed Forces are precision 
components for aircraft engines, PT Boat engines 
and naval torpedoes. 





